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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 has now been 
in effect for almost two years.’ 

It was enacted to enable the United States to 
participate with other nations in a great humani- 
tarian effort for the relief of tragic victims of the 
postwar world, and for the reduction, in a measure, 
of over-population stresses in friendly nations. 
Thus we would promote friendly relations with 
the nations of the world. Beyond this, it was our 
purpose to further the interests of the United 
States by bringing to our shores an eminently de- 
sirable immigration within the absorptive capacity 
of this country. The immigrant has brought 
greatness to our land and a tremendous love for 
his adopted country. The foreign-born and their 
descendants—which include all of us—have given 
_ devoted allegiance to the United States, in war 
and in peace, and have helped give to America a 
unique position of leadership among the nations. 

During the last year and a half, substantial 
progress has been made in setting up the complex 
organization required to administer the technical 
requirements of the Act. The necessary coopera- 
tion of the various governmental agencies, in- 
| cluding those related to medical and security mat- 

ters, has been enlisted. Over 30,000 visas have 
| actually been issued. Nearly 85,000 applicants 
are in various stages of processing. 

Nevertheless, the purposes of the Act are not 
being achieved as swiftly as we had all hoped. 
As a result of the experience gained in administer- 
ing the Act to date, important administrative in- 
| structions designed to expedite the procedures 








“H. Doe. 173, 84th Cong., 1st sess.; transmitted May 27. 
*For text of the statement made by the President on 
| signing the act on Aug. 7, 1953, see BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 
| 1958, p. 201. 
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Recommendations for Amending Refugee Relief Act 


CONGRESS! 


under it have already been issued. The men and 
women handling the program are fully aware of 
the urgency of their mission. I am assured by the 
Secretary of State that further administrative im- 
provements can and will be made. 

Experience has demonstrated, however, that ad- 
ministrative improvements are not enough. A 
number of the provisions of the Act require amend- 
ment if the Act’s objectives are to be fully achieved. 
I urge upon the Congress the following: 


(1) The Act, at present, contains specific cate- 
gories of eligibility with specific numbers allotted 
to each category. It now appears that because of 
some of the technical requirements of the Act and 
the growing prosperity in Western Europe, there 
may not be enough applicants to fill the quotas 
in some categories. I recommend that there be a 
provision for the use of unused numbers. Such 
unused numbers might well be used, for example, 
for orphans on a worldwide basis. 

(2) The Act limits the term “refugee” to those 
who have not been “firmly resettled.” Experience 
has shown that this provision tends to exclude the 
hard-working and the adjustable, the very people 
we want most as new citizens. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that “resettlement” is such a vague term as 
to create conflicts in interpretation and delays in 
clearing applications. 

I recommend that this limitation be withdrawn 
so that, where the refugee otherwise qualifies on 
a selective basis, he will not be barred because he 
is diligent and competent. 

(3) A similar difficulty is presented by the 
terms of the Act which require that an “escapee” 
or “expellee” also be a “refugee”. Under the Act 
this unduly limits the escapees and expellees who 
may be admitted. This, again, serves to exclude 
some of the most desirable people who have, at 
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great sacrifice, at least temporarily resettled them- 
selves. I am sure it is enough that a person be a 
qualified “escapee” or “expellee” to meet the stand- 
ards on which we all agree. They should not also 
be required to be “refugees” within the narrow 
definition of the Act. 

(4) The requirement that a “refugee” be living 
away from his traditional home has excluded many 
tragic victims of disaster whom I am sure the Con- 
gress intended to admit. This includes Nether- 
lands’ farmers whose land has been ruined by 
floods of salt water, Greek mountain people whose 
herds have been despoiled by Communist invaders 
and many similar victims of catastrophe. The re- 
striction should be relaxed. 

(5) The Act contains a salutary provision en- 
acted by the Congress for the benefit of aliens who 
are here in the United States and who fear perse- 
cution if required to return abroad. There is a 
limitation, however, within this section which has 
caused undue hardship in some cases. It requires 
that the person show “lawful entry as a bona fide 
non-immigrant”, before he is eligible for this hu- 
manitarian relief. 

I recommend to the Congress that the section be 
amended to permit the Attorney General to waive 
this requirement in meritorious cases where the 
person is otherwise qualified under the Act. It is 
estimated that this would not involve more than 
a few hundred cases, but in the case of each in- 
dividual human being such an amendment would 
satisfy the beneficent purposes of the Congress. 

(6) Obviously people who have risked their 
lives to escape from totalitarian nations often have 
no passports. The Refugee Relief Act, however, 
requires passports and in many cases this has 
served to defeat the very purpose of the Congress. 
I recommend amendment to permit waiver of the 
need for passports and similar documents in the 
discretion of the Secretary of State and the Attor- 
ney General as is already provided in the basic 
immigration and nationality laws. 

(7) Under the Act, no escapee or refugee is en- 
titled to a visa unless there is available complete 
information regarding his history for two years 
past, except on waiver by the Secretaries of State 
and Defense, if it is determined to be in the na- 
tional interest. 

No such requirement is applicable in the case 
of regular immigrants under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. 

This two year history, in the case of recent 
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escapees, is often impossible to obtain. Yet thes 
are the very people who have been actively stimu. 
lated to risk the perils of escape by our own ip. 
formation program broadcast through the Iron 
Curtain. 

I have faith in the competence of our security 
personnel, and I recommend that this inflexibk 
requirement be eliminated from the law, leaving it 
to the sound discretion of the security officer to 
make his recommendation on the basis of all the 
facts available. If he is in doubt, he will not 
certify the refugee or escapee as a proper security 
risk, 

(8) Another obstacle to the achievement of the 
purposes of the Act is the requirement of in- 
dividual sponsorship and guarantees of each ap- 
plication for admission. Where responsible, vol- 
untary welfare organizations are prepared to give 
assurances with respect to applicants by name, it 
is unnecessary to add the burdensome requirement 
that individual sponsorship of each such applicant 
also be provided. I recommend that where such 
agency assurances are given, individual assurances 
not be required in addition. 

(9) At present, special visas may not be issued 
to wives, husbands or children of persons admitted 
under the Act unless they all come to the United 
States together. If the members of the person's 
family are following at a later time and are other- 
wise admissible, then the special visas should be 
equally available to them. 

(10) There are many refugee families in West- 
ern Europe whose members would make useful 
and productive citizens of the United States, but 
who would face separation if they should avail 
themselves of the provisions of the Refugee Relief 
Act. This they are unwilling todo. They would 
face separation because of the fact that one of 
their members is ineligible for admission to the 
United States under the health standards of our 
general immigration laws, particularly as respects 
tuberculosis, 

We in the United States no longer regard tuber- 
culosis with dread. Our treatment standards are 
high and modern treatment is increasingly effec- 
tive. The United States, to its own benefit, could 





permit many of these families, within the existing 
numerical limitations, to enter under safeguards 
provided by the Attorney General and the Surgeon 
General of the United States assuring protection 
of the public health and adequate treatment of the 
afflicted individual and also assuring that such 
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individual will not become a public charge. I 
urge that the Congress give consideration to 
amendments that would enable this to be done. 


It is my earnest hope that the changes in the 
Refugee Relief Act that I have above outlined can 
be accomplished during the present session of the 
Congress. 

The enactment of these changes will permit 
effective administration of the Act by the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government and greatly aid the 
success of the program. The persons permitted 
to enter the country under the program will make 
a fine contribution to the body of our citizens. 
And we shall again reaffirm that the great tradition 
of sanctuary lives on in America. 


Dwicut D. E1ssENHOWER 


Tue Wuite Hovss, 
May 27, 1955. 


Release of Captured 
U.N. Command Airmen 


Following are texts of statements made to corre- 
spondents on May 30 by a spokesman for the De- 
partment of State and by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
US. Representative to the United Nations. 


Department Statement 

The news that four American airmen of the 
United Nations Command captured during the Ko- 
rean War will be released by the Chinese Com- 
munist regime is welcome.1 The United States 
Government is gratified that the prolonged and 
unwarranted separation which these airmen and 
their families have endured with such great pa- 
tience and fortitude will soon be brought to an 
end. It is the earnest hope of this Government 
that the release of these airmen signifies the in- 
tention of the Chinese Communist regime to act 
swiftly to release the other American citizens, 
civilian as well as military, whose continued im- 
prisonment in Communist China has profoundly 
aroused the American people. Such action on the 
part of the Chinese Communist regime would elim- 
inate one cause of international tension. 





‘The flyers released on May 31 were First Lt. Lyle W. 
Cameron, Capt. Harold BE. Fischer, First Lt. Roland 
W. Parks, and Lt. Col. Edwin L. Heller. For background, 
See BULLETIN of Dec. 20, 1954, p. 934. 
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Statement by Ambassador Lodge 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold deserves 
great credit. His patience, his skill, his tireless- 
ness merit our gratitude and admiration. From 
the day the United Nations resolution was passed 
last December,” he has left no stone unturned. 

May the release of these four jet pilots be speed- 
ily followed by the release of the other prisoners. 


Talks Concerning U.S. Citizens 
Held in Communist China 


Following is the text of a statement made to 
correspondents on June 1 by a spokesman for the 
Department of State. 


As part of a series of talks that have been in 
progress ever since the Geneva Conference last 
summer, our Consul General at Geneva, Mr. 
Franklin C. Gowen, has just had another con- 
versation with the Chinese Communists. On May 
16 he requested a meeting with the Chinese Com- 
munist representative to take up again the ques- 
tion of the continuing detention and the welfare 
of American citizens in Communist China. The 
Chinese Communists agreed to meet with Mr. 
Gowen on May 30. 

The meeting was held at the Hotel Beau Rivage 
at Geneva where the other meetings have also 
been held. At that time the Chinese Communist 
representative informed Mr. Gowen of the pro- 
spective release of the four Air Force men, who 
have been released, and a statement was volun- 
teered that the purpose of their release was to 
relieve international tensions. Mr. Gowen re- 
viewed the plight of the other Americans still held 
and he renewed his request for information that 
had been promised on all cases of Americans im- 
prisoned or otherwise detained by the Chinese 
Communists. He presented revised lists of 
Americans, both military and civilians, held in 
Communist China, and he renewed demands for 
their release. 

In the lists which Mr. Gowen presented, there 
were 53 names, as follows: 42 civilians, of whom 
25 are imprisoned, four are under house arrest, 
and 13 have been refused exit visas; and 11 mili- 
tary admittedly being held by the Chinese Com- 
munists, as well as the 11 Navy and Coast Guard 


? BULLETIN of Dec. 20, 1954, p. 932. 
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personnel whom the Red Chinese have specifically 
denied they hold. 

With reference to cases of Chinese students in 
the United States, the Consul General pointed out 
that restrictions have been removed and that those 
students who have expressed a desire to return to 
their home in China are free to do so.’ That has 
been known for some time. Nevertheless, the 
Consul General stressed it again. 


Some Economic Aspects of the Cold War 


by Under Secretary Hoover? 


The Western World, for a good many years 
now, has been engaged in a so-called cold war 
with the Communist nations and their satellites. 
The struggle has been going on in many parts 
of the globe, under a wide variety of local condi- 
tions, and with considerable deviations in the 
degree of coldness—or warmth—depending on 
what standards of measurement one wishes to 
apply under such circumstances. 

This cold war has many sides and many aspects. 
For the purpose of this analysis, however, it may 
be divided into three general categories: namely, 
the military, the political, and the economic. 

On this occasion I would like to explore with 
you, briefly, certain of the economic aspects; but 
before doing so, a short review of the existing 
military and political situations may be inter- 
esting as background. 

Within the last few months, there have been 
many new developments on the international 
scene. West Germany has now joined Naro, and 
takes her place beside the United States, Canada, 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey. It is an 
imposing group of free nations, banded together 
for their own defensive security. They are a 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 1955, p. 627. 

* Address made before the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., on May 18 (press release 273). 
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The Chinese Communist representative stated 
that he would send a report of the meeting to his 
government, together with the revised lists of 
Americans held in China, and he said that the 
questions Mr. Gowen had raised would be ex. 
amined and he would reply later. No date has 
been set for another meeting. Presumably that- 
will await word now from the representative of 
Red China. 


formidable barrier to Soviet military aggression 
in Western Europe. 





On the political side, under the Brussels Pact, 
the Western European Union has come into be- 
ing, and the Federal Republic of Germany has | 
now become a free and sovereign nation. 

In the Middle East, it is encouraging that Tur- | 
key, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan appear to be drav- 
ing into a close and effective defensive alinement 
with each other. These countries, often known 
as the Northern Tier, have many ties with the 
Western World. 

In the Far East there has also been a growing 
awareness of the threat of Communist military 
aggression. The Philippines, Thailand, and 
Pakistan have joined with the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Australia, and New 
Zealand under the Manila Pact to safeguard 
themselves and Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia 
against external aggression and subversion. In 
addition, the United States has bilateral treaties 
of defense with Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
and Nationalist China. We have also a separate 
trilateral agreement with Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The fact that many free nations of the world| 
have effectively armed themselves and have joined| 
together in their common defense has made it| 
apparent that further outright military agares-| 
sion by the Communists carries with it the risk| 
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of losses to the Soviet bloc out of all proportion 
to the gains that they might achieve. 

In the next few years there may be many changes 
on the military and political fronts throughout 
the world. But if the free nations remain strong 
militarily and unified politically, there is excellent 
reason to believe that a fighting war can be 
avoided. 

Military and political strength, however, are 
basically dependent upon economic strength, and 
without a strong economic foundation, military 
and political agreements are meaningless. 

It is on the economic front where the most in- 
teresting and significant developments may well 
have taken place, though they may not have made 
the headlines in such spectacular fashion as events 
in other fields. 

The Soviet bloc has found no evidence of eco- 
nomic collapse in the free world. The United 
States has not had a major depression, as the 
Marxists had anticipated. Nor does our economic 
system appear to be disintegrating. On the con- 
trary, we seem to be in a stronger position than 
ever before, and there is every indication that we 
can carry on the present pace indefinitely. 

The Communists can have found little comfort 
in our economic situation. Our system has made 
it possible for us to attain a per capita income 
five times higher than the world average. And it 
has been the bulk of our population that has been 
the chief beneficiary of this great progress. It is 
interesting to note that the difference in income 
between the average factory worker on one hand 
and management personnel on the other is smaller 
in the United States than in any other major in- 
dustrial nation in the world. 

A recent study by the Twentieth Century Fund 
points out, “Worth mentioning is the fact that 
this momentous development has been taking place 
not in Communist Russia but in capitalist Amer- 
ica. Of all the great industrial nations, the one 
that clings most tenaciously to private capitalism 
has come closest to the socialist goal of providing 
abundance for all.” 

Across the Atlantic, Western Europe is enjoy- 
ing a higher industrial prosperity than at any 
time in its history. The per capita income and 

usiness activity in the Western European nations 
is higher than it was before World War II. Eco- 
homic expansion in Latin America is going on at 
an even faster pace than it is in the United States. 
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Soviet Economic Policy 


In contrast to the situation of growing economic 
strength and prosperity in the free world, the 
Communist bloc is faced with discontentment in 
the satellites and continuing difficulties at home. 
It is true that the Communist bloc’s industrial 
power, primarily in the field of heavy industry, 
has been growing. As compared to 1940, Soviet 
production of coal is up from 166 million tons a 
year to 345 million tons in 1954; steel is up from 
18 million tons to 40 million tons; crude oil from 
31 million tons to 59 million tons; and in electric 
power there has been an increase from 48 billion 
kilowatt hours a year in 1940 to 146 billion in 
1954. However, there has been no proportionate 
increase in the standard of living of their people. 
And this has been the result of the deliberate pol- 
icy of the Communist government. 

Their object is, of course, to concentrate their re- 
sources and energies on increasing the military 
and economic might of the country. This year, 
for example, they chose to raise their direct mil- 
itary allotment by 10 percent to 110 billion rubles. 
This expenditure will be the largest in any post- 
war period and represents four-fifths of the 
amount which was spent during the peak of the 
war years, that is, in 1944. 

According to the admission of Soviet authori- 
ties, less than 10 percent of total investment is 
devoted to consumer-goods industries. Of the 
Soviet gross national product, only some 40 per- 
cent goes to human consumption, compared to 
above 70 percent in the United States. 

Total agricultural output in the Soviet Union 
in 1954, by Moscow’s own figures, was less than 10 
percent above the prewar level. And more than 
half of the Soviet labor force is engaged in agri- 
culture. Total grain output last year was even 
smaller than in 1940. Livestock numbers on the 
whole are about equal to 1940, but are still below 
the precollectivization year of 1928. As a result, 
the Soviet population, increasing now by more 
than three million persons each year, is still forced 
to get along with a basically bread-and-potato 
diet. The Soviet Union has tried various schemes 
to increase agricultural output. But none of them 
was directed at the root of the trouble: the col- 
lective farm system, which has so far been more 
successful in producing apathy among the peas- 
ants than in augmenting the food supply. 

In the field of agricultural production, the dif- 
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ferences between Communist and free world phi- 
losophies become particularly significant. It is 
interesting to pause for a moment because it is in 
this area that fundamental weaknesses of collec- 
tivist economies become apparent when compared 
with the free enterprise system. The United 
States has developed an agricultural system based 
on individual incentive, which has produced more 
than enough food for our population, and yet we 
have the lowest percentage of people employed in 
agriculture of any country in the world. In fact, 
with our ten billion dollars of surplus products 
now in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, we may perhaps have somewhat overdone 
it. Nevertheless, most other countries which have 
similar systems to ours have also but to a lesser 
degree, followed in our own experience. 

It is also interesting to note that those coun- 
tries which have adopted varying degrees of so- 
cialism and regimentation in their price struc- 
tures have experienced corresponding declines in 
their agricultural outputs. It is a continuing 
demonstration of the inherent soundness of the 
free enterprise, incentive system. 

The international petroleum situation is an- 
other excellent illustration. Here, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, the private enterprise and 
collectivist systems have come face to face. 


The Struggle for Petroleum 


The Communist pattern, the world over, has 
been concentrated for many years toward the na- 
tionalization of petroleum resources wherever the 
opportunity presented itself. Their objectives 
were many and varied. First, it was an attempt 
to deny petroleum resources to the Western 
World, in time of emergency, by setting up a sys- 
tem of individual governmental monopolies in each 
of the producing countries. They apparently be- 
lieved that such organizations could be easily in- 
filtrated and that their operations could be directed 
toward Communist objectives. Secondly, it pro- 
vided an ideal platform from which to fan the 
flames of nationalism and to provoke misunder- 
standings and antagonisms on an international 
scale. It also created excellent opportunities for 
stirring up industrial unrest, for undermining the 
private enterprise system, and for promoting the 
thesis of state socialism. 

I have watched the struggle at first hand in 
many corners of the world over the last 20 years. 
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It has been an absorbing experience. The contest) 
is by no means over, but the present trend must be 
a discouraging one from the Communist view. 
point. 

Those countries which have nationalized their 
petroleum resources and have engaged in gov. 
ernmental operation have been constantly in tech- 
nical, financial, and management difficulties. The 
cases of Iran, Argentina, and Bolivia are well- 
known examples of the point. On the other hand, 
the economies of Venezuela, Canada, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, and Kuwait, where private enter- 
prise has been allowed to operate, have developed 





to an unprecedented degree. Iran and Argen- 
tina have now made the decision to return to the’ 
free enterprise system, and Bolivia gives every| 
indication of doing so. | 
There are few more dramatic demonstrations 
of the vitality and resourcefulness of the private 
incentive system in the world today than that 
which has taken place in the petroleum field. 
There are many other examples that could be 
cited, the world over, each with its specialized 
circumstances and its particular surroundings. 
In many instances, our Government is playing | 
a part, either directly or indirectly. For example, 
every possible effort is being made to help the 
countries of Latin America in their plans for 
growth and economic expansion. They need, and 
can use advantageously, relatively large amounts 
of capital. Like our own country, most of them 
are firm believers in the private enterprise sys- 
tem. Yet, in the absence of large-scale private 
foreign investments, there is a great temptation 
to resort to government-to-government financing. 
Although such public loans could not begin to 
satisfy the legitimate needs of their economies, 
even if they were available, the net effect would 
be to force their Governments into the operation 
or ownership of many industries which would 
otherwise be in the hands of private enterprise. 
Unless carried forward with extreme care, such 
loaning policies will discourage, rather than pro- 
mote, individual initiative. Wherever possible, 
therefore, our Export-Import Bank has endeav- 
ored to make direct loans to business exporters to 
aid Latin American industry, although the funds 





available from that source cannot begin to equal 
those which are potentially available from private 
sources. 

The answer, of course, is to facilitate and et 
courage private foreign investment at every pos 
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sible opportunity. It is the surest way to combat 
collectivism. 

There are many similar problems facing us in 
the world today. I have only touched on very 
few. 

But if we examine further into these two dia- 
metrically opposed philosophies, we find case after 
case and instance after instance where the free 
enterprise system has been challenged by col- 
lectivist concepts. In fact, our system has been 
fought by Communist groups to such a degree and 
to such an extent that it is obviously one of the 
primary targets in the entire cold war episode. 

Furthermore, in the years to come, if the mili- 
tary and political tensions become less, there is 
evidence that more emphasis than ever will be 
placed upon the fundamental economic issues 
which exist between these two basically opposed 
ideologies. 

It is not enough that we should simply adopt a 


” d be| passive belief in our own system. We are faced 


with aggressive and fanatical opponents, who on 
many occasions have said that from their stand- 
point the two ideologies cannot exist side by side 
in the world. They have repeatedly stated that 
their long-term objective is to destroy our system 
and replace it with theirs. With the constant 
twistings and turnings of the Communist line, we 
must always remain fully alive to this basic ob- 
jective. 

Of the outcome in this struggle, I have not the 
slightest doubt. The developments of the last 
few weeks have demonstrated that with real 
strength and unity of purpose in the free world 
we can begin to negotiate for true peace. It will 
bea long road and perhaps at times a discouraging 
one. But if we have faith in our principles and 
faith in our system, we can face the future with 
confidence. 

As you go out into private business and industry, 
both at home and abroad, and take over your share 
of responsibilities, you will become the real repre- 
sentatives of the private enterprise system. The 
policies you follow and the decisions you adopt 
will have a vital and increasingly important part 
in the preservation of the institutions that we be- 
lieve in. 

You will have an unprecedented opportunity 
for industrial statesmanship and leadership of the 
highest order. 

I believe it is also important that you manage 
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your time and work in a way that will enable you 
to keep informed of our Government’s policies in 
the foreign field. Increasingly these policies have 
an important impact on our daily lives and busi- 
ness activity. From what I know of the high 
standards observed by you as a group, I have 
every confidence that you will make a contribution 
to good government, helping shape sound foreign 
policy as well as achieving personal success in 
business and industry. 


Negotiations With Japan for Sale 
of Agricultural Commodities 
Press release 300 dated May 27 

Representatives of the Governments of Japan 
and the United States concluded negotiation of 
an agreement at Washington, D. C., on May 27, 
1955, for the sale for yen to Japan of agricultural 
commodities, having a total value, including cer- 
tain transportation costs to be financed by the 
United States, of $85 million. These commodi- 
ties will be made available pursuant to Title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act (Public Law 480, 83d Congress). 

A major portion of the sales proceeds will be 
used by the Japanese Government on a loan basis 
for economic development purposes. The bal- 
ance of the proceeds will be used by the United 
States for various purposes including the pur- 
chase of goods in Japan for other friendly coun- 
tries, educational exchange, agricultural market 
development, and expenditures of the U.S. forces 
in Japan principally for the housing program 
under U.S. Public Law 765. 

The agreement will be formally signed at Tokyo 
within the next week or 10 days. Initiation of 
sales under the program will get under way 
shortly thereafter. The agreement is subject to 
approval by the Japanese Diet. 


Letters of Credence 
Costa Rica 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Costa Rica, 
Fernando Fournier, presented his credentials to 
the President on June 2. For the text of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the text of the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 307. 
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A Time for Decision on Foreign Economic Policy 


by Samuel C. Waugh 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs* 


Our Middle West was at one time spoken of as 
the stronghold of isolationism. If this was true 20 
years ago, it is certainly not true now, for today 
isolationism has no stronghold anywhere in the 
United States. The overwhelming majority of 
Americans now understand that this country can 
never again turn its back on the rest of the world. 
For better or worse, we are a part of and a tre- 
mendous force in that world, whether we like it 
or not. 

If we should decide, and of course we will not, 
that we need not be concerned with anything 
outside our boundaries, our way of life would 
at that moment become a very poor risk. Surely 
one of the leading facts of our time is that our 
national security—meaning our assurance of con- 
tinuing to enjoy individual freedom and rights 
and self-government—depends not alone on our 
own strength, great as it is. It depends also on 
having allies—strong, free, and friendly, not dom- 
inated by us or anybody else but cooperating with 
us, aS we must cooperate with them, as partners 
with common objectives. 

This cooperation cannot be political and mili- 
tary only. It must rest on a sound economic base. 
In my opinion military and political alliances, 
important and fundamental as they are, are built 
on sand unless they have sound economic foun- 
dations. The free world certainly cannot be strong 
unless it is healthy economically. Two countries 
cannot stand together very firmly if one is acting 
in disregard of the other’s aspirations toward a 
higher standard of living. If the United States, 
for example, were to use its enormous economic 


* Address made before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo., on May 25 (press release 289 dated 
May 24). 
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strength in total disregard of the interests of other 
countries—if we wrecked world markets by flood- 
ing them with surplus agricultural products at 
subsidized prices, if we refused admission to all | 
imports except those that we are utterly unable | 
to produce ourselves, if we refused to sit down | 
with other governments and discuss mutual eco- 
nomic problems in a cooperative way—then we | 
might find ourselves pushing free countries behind | 
the Iron Curtain. 

That is almost the last thing that any Ameri- 
can would want todo. We must not and we will 
not do it. 





The Will To Cooperate 


So we improve our own national security by im- 
proving that of other countries. We strengthen 
ourselves by strengthening them and by strength- 
ening our ties with them. We go at this posi- 
tively and energetically, not merely defensively. 
Mutual strength and prosperity would be good, 
even if there were no such thing as a Communist 
threat. I am convinced that the cooperative way 
is the way in which the world must increasingly 
move, if mankind is to continue to have a promis- 
ing future. 

The principle of international cooperation for 
individual well-being and freedom is the only 
solid guide to national security. It is the most 
advantageous course economically for all peoples, | 
here and elsewhere. And it is the right moral | 
principle, the one that accords most closely with | 
the great ethical concept of doing unto others 4s | 
we would have them do unto us. 

The Communists say that our way of life 18| 
decadent, that capitalist nations are predatory and | 
imperialistic, that we can’t get along together eco 
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nomically and will fight among ourselves. They 
are mistaken. The future does not belong to com- 
munism, or any other form of totalitarianism. 
The wave of the future is dynamic individual 
freedom, furthered and protected by closer and 
closer international cooperation—including eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

I could not be confident of this if I thought that 
the free world’s will to cooperate would break 
down. One reason we may have faith in the ulti- 
mate spread of individual freedom throughout 
the world is that the major free powers, including 
the United States, have realized that their own 
security rests on the security of others. 

Now, if anyone thinks I am arguing that the 
United States has to sacrifice its short-term in- 
terest in order to cooperate with other countries 
of the free world for our long-term benefits, he 
is very much mistaken. That is not the situa- 
tion at all. Economic cooperation is in our short- 
term and long-term interest. Trade, for example, 
is not merely something that helps us in the long 
run by helping other countries now. Our own 
economy needs trade—right now—in ever larger 
quantities. 

You often hear it said that, in order to export, 
we must import. That is perfectly true. But 
both imports and exports are beneficial in them- 
selves. Imports are not just a nuisance we have 
to put up with in order to sell goods abroad. Im- 
ports help to give all of us, the consuming pub- 
lic—165 million strong—a wider variety of choice 
in the things we buy. Much of our industry, in- 
cluding vital defense plants, could not operate 
without materials from abroad, for even our rich 
country is not self-sufficient. On the other side 
of the coin, our exports are far more important 
to our economy than many people realize. 

It is estimated that some 414 million jobs here 
in the United States are attributable to work gen- 
erated by our imports and exports. We have be- 
come the world’s largest trader, accounting for 
about 15 percent of the world’s total imports and 
about 20 percent of its exports. In dollar terms 
our foreign trade in merchandise is estimated for 
1954 at $10 billion in imports and $15 billion in 
exports. If you include goods and services, and 
military transfers, our trade amounted to over $15 
billion in imports and over $20 billion in exports. 
The farm production of one out of every ten acres 
is consumed outside the United States. Our 
farmers sell to foreign countries from 25 to 35 
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percent of their wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Fif- 
teen percent of our production of motor trucks 
and buses is sold abroad, 13 percent of our farm 
machinery, and 10 percent of our machine tools. 
Last year our exports of metals and minerals came 
to over $2 billion. These are merely illustrations. 


President’s Economic Program 


Because of all these considerations that we have 
been discussing today, there is no wonder so many 
aspects of United States foreign policy are eco- 
nomic in nature. Last January 10, when the Pres- 
ident sent his foreign economic program to Con- 
gress, he explained the objectives of the program 
in these words: ? 

The Nation’s enlightened self-interest and sense of re- 
sponsibility as a leader among the free nations require a 
foreign economic program that will stimulate economic 
growth in the free world through enlarging opportunities 
for the fuller operation of the forces of free enterprise 
and competitive markets. Our own self-interest requires 
such a program because (1) economic strength among 
our allies is essential to our security; (2) economic 
growth in underdeveloped areas is necessary to lessen 
international instability growing out of the vulnerability 
of such areas to Communist penetration and subversion; 
and (3) an increasing volume of world production and 
trade will help assure our own economic growth and a 
rising standard of living among our own people. 

Now, what sort of actions did the President con- 
sider necessary to these ends? May I just remind 
you of the various points in the President’s 
program ? 

The first was a 3-year extension of Presiden- 
tial authority to negotiate tariff reductions with 
other nations on a gradual, selective, and recipro- 
cal basis. This proposal was embodied in a bill 
which has become rather famous as H. R. 1, which 
means “House of Representatives No. 1,” the first 
House bill in the present Congress. H. R. 1 was 
adopted by the House on February 18 and by the 
Senate, with certain amendments, on May 4. A 
conference committee of Senators and Representa- 
tives is meeting this day to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the Senate and House versions. 

The next point in the President’s message was 
the strengthening and improvement of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. He said 
he would submit the revised organizational pro- 
visions of the general agreement to the Congress. 
This submission had been recommended by his 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 24, 1955, p. 119. 
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17-man nonpartisan Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy headed by Clarence Randall. More 
about the proposed Organization for Trade Co- 
operation in a moment. 

The President also asked for further simplifi- 
cation of customs procedures. He proposed sev- 
eral actions to stimulate the flow of private in- 
vestment abroad from our country. He called 
for United States membership in the proposed 
International Finance Corporation, which will 
be affiliated with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. He urged that 
United States participation in technical coopera- 
tion programs be carried forward. In a separate 
message, on April 20,3 the President sent his an- 
nual mutual security program to the Congress, 
outlining the amounts needed not only for tech- 
nical assistance but also for military and economic 
aid, with emphasis on the arc of free Asia. 

Other points in the January message included 
the encouragement of travel abroad by Americans 
and the continuance of a program for United 
States participation in trade fairs overseas. 

Now there you have quite a number of pieces. 
They all fit together to make up a program. All 
of them contribute to our prosperity, to our safety, 
to the stability and confidence of the free world, 
and to the future prospects of mankind in general. 
These are moderate and feasible steps. If all of 
them, or at least all of the major proposals, are 
put into effect, an impressive advance will have 
been made for economic freedom. If, on the other 
hand, a major portion of this moderate program 
were to be defeated, our foreign policy and its 
objectives would have received a serious setback. 


Organization for Trade Cooperation 


Today I choose but one item in the program to 
talk about at some length—the proposed Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation.* It seems that al- 
most everything has to be called by its initials, 
not only in Washington but also in international 
gatherings. So the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, even before its birth, is being referred 
to familiarly as Orc. 

The Orc proposal is embodied in a bill called 
H. R. 5550 (Fifty-five Fifty). That is not as 
easy to remember as H. R. 1, but it has a certain 


* Tbid., May 2, 1955, p. 711. 


“For text of OTC agreement, see ibid., Apr. 4, 1955, 
p. 579. 
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swing to it. One of the famous old American 
slogans of the last century was “Fifty-four Forty 
or Fight.” Now economic measures are generally 
not as dramatic as boundary disputes, and it is 
unlikely that any foreign economic proposal would 
be sufficiently exciting to the general public—or 
sufficiently understood—to become eligible for 
slogan treatment. If matters were otherwise and 
intrinsic importance were the sole standard of 
public enthusiasm, it is conceivable to imagine we 
might be hearing “Fifty-five Fifty Is Right” or 
maybe something like “Fight for Fifty-five Fifty.” 

Seriously, however, the Orc is of far greater 
significance than is generally recognized. It is 
important to our own economic health. It is im- 
portant to the national security of the United 
States. It is important to the strength and 
solidarity of the free world. 

A good deal of misinformation has been let 
loose concerning the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. Some people are even saying that your 


Government is trying to hand over to foreign | 


countries the power to set United States tariffs. 
This is ridiculous and untrue. The Organization 
for Trade Cooperation would simply be a more 
effective way of administering a very sound and 
valuable agreement in which the United States has 
been participating for more than 7 years. 


History of Trade Cooperation 


Cooperation did not suddenly spring out of the 
blue. 


downs in trade cooperation, but the main trend 


has been toward what we might call a higher de- | 


gree of civilization and further away from eco- | 
/ anoth 


nomic barbarism. 

In the period following the First World War, 
tariffs and other kinds of trade restrictions were 
found everywhere growing like weeds, creating a 
rather unsightly and unhealthy tangle. As an 


improvement to the situation, the bilateral trade | 


agreement (between two countries only) arose in 


the 1930’s as an instrument of trade cooperation. | 
The United States signed many agreements of this | 


sort, in which both sides reduced certain of their 
tariffs on a reciprocal basis. 





It is the logical and reasonable culmination | 
of the history of trade cooperation in the last few | 
decades. This history is extremely interesting, | 
though it is not so well known as the history of | 
military campaigns. There have been ups and | 


These agreements | 
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: were made by the President under the authority ing for imports. Governments felt it necessary 
erican } delegated to him by the Trade Agreements Act, to clamp all manner of controls on trade in order 
Forty | hich first came into being in 1934 and has been __ to channel it toward filling the most pressing na- 
oe: continued ever since. tional requirements. So you had another alarm- 
i it Besides containing tariff concessions on both _ing crop of weeds: import restrictions, discrimina- 
would sides, our bilateral agreements also contained tion as among nations, and what not. 

°~°F | trade rules or principles which both governments 

adhe: agreed to abide by. Forexample, there wererules General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


a against quantitative restrictions on imports, be- Under the circumstances, a group of countries, 
ne we | ause & tariff reduction on a product would Of dis Tsited Atates prominently among them, got 
set gg OE not stimulate trade very much if imports —_ together and negotiated the General Agreement on 
‘ifty.” of the same product were severely limited as to Tariffs and Trade, which is often known simply 

quantity. Another rule was the time-honored gs the Garr. I seldom call it that myself because 


reater . Saunt 
It is “most-favored-nation” principle that has become —_ the words “general agreement” are more descrip- 
traditional with most countries. Under this tive of what it really is. But it does seem that 





‘alae principle, whenever any government grants a nearly every institution under the sun has to go 
aa tariff reduction to another country, it applies the by its initials, and I am forced to admit that the 
same reduction to the like products of all other nickname “Garr” is probably here to stay. 
=" countries, even without receiving any concessions The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
e Co. | from those other countries in return. officially came into being in 1948. Yet, despite its 
- your | Bilateral agreements are much better than none, _ great historic importance, most Americans, even 
ag | but they have their limitations. It takes many _ today, if you interviewed them on the street and 
ariffs, | negotiations to accomplish any real reduction in asked them about the general agreement, would 
ating trade barriers. And the bilateral approach had give you a blank look. Even among many peo- 
dite another defect which can be illustrated as follows: ple who have heard of it, an impression seems to 
Fo Rciranparres/ negotiated with the United States, _ prevail that it is a very mysterious animal, possibly 
achat it often withheld a tariff concession on a United on the order of the Abominable Snowman of 

States product because it was “saving” that con- | Mount Everest, impossible to understand or even 
cession for some possible future talks with another _ to see. 
| country which was a larger supplier of that spe- Well, as this audience knows, there is really no 
| cific commodity and might grant larger conces- mystery about it. I have a copy of the general 


trade | sions in return. These circumstances made the agreement right here in my hands. Take a good 
f the | reduction of tariff barriers slower and moreerratic look. The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
ation | thanitmight have been. Andstillanotherhandi- Trade is what the name says. It is a trade agree- 
t few | cap in those days was the lack of a uniform set of — ment. Instead of having only 2 contracting par- 
sting, | fairtrade rules. Such rules as existed in bilateral ties, it has 34. In other words, 34 governments 
ry of | agreements—for example, in the agreements to have signed on the dotted line. These countries 
and | which the United States was a party—were not of _ carry on about four-fifths of the international 
rend | sufficiently general application to prevent quite a _ trade of the entire world. 


r de- | lot of cutthroat unfair competition, with coun- Now what is in the general agreement ? 
eco- tries retaliating and re-retaliating against one First, the general agreement contains tariff 
_ another and everybody losing in the long run. schedules of the contracting parties—schedules 
War, The limitations of the bilateral approach led showing the tariff concessions that the countries 
were | Many countries, and especially the United States have given to one another at negotiating sessions 
ing a | and the British, to see a need for a system of multi- which have been held from time to time. Some of 
s an | lateral trade cooperation, embracing many coun- __ these concessions are tariff reductions; others are 
ade | tries all in one agreement. Besides, the frightful agreements not to raise certain tariffs. So far 
sein | *onomic dislocations of World War II brought a _ there are about 58,000 of these concessions granted 
tion. | Be and urgent reason for general adherence to by the 34 countries. 
this | Some fair trade rules. During and immediately Then the general agreement also contains a set 
ule | after the war, there were many countries that had of rules for fair trade, along the lines of the rules 
anit | little to export and therefore little means of pay- which used to be included in the bilateral agree- 
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ments of the United States. Now these rules, or 
principles, have certain exceptions, written into 
the general agreement, to take care of genuine 
problems that various countries have. The ex- 
ceptions make for a certain amount of flexibility, 
without which, under the conditions of the last 
10 years or so, the general agreement probably 
could not have been concluded. 

And finally, the general agreement contains pro- 
visions under which the 34 contracting parties can 
consult among themselves and straighten out dif- 
ferences of opinion that inevitably arise. 


Benefits of the GATT 


All in all, the general agreement has been a 
tremendous step forward in the trend toward more 
orderly and peaceful promotion of the interna- 
tional trade that is so beneficial to all concerned. 
Let me just give you a couple of examples of how 
the export trade of the United States has bene- 
fited from these arrangements. One of our good 
friends among the Latin American countries once 
placed import restrictions on United States tex- 
tiles that amounted to almost a total embargo. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of tex- 
tiles and related products from the United States 
were held on the docks or in customs warehouses. 
When the country in question failed to remove the 
restrictions, the matter was brought before the 
contracting parties to the general agreement, and 
after discussion the other country promptly took 
steps to relieve the situation. More recently, 
European countries removed or reduced import 
restrictions on shipments of United States coal, 
apples, automobiles, and hardwoods—and many 
other examples could be given. 

The United States has participated in the gen- 
eral agreement under the authority contained in 
the Trade Agreements Act, which since 1934 has 
authorized the President to make reciprocal ar- 
rangements with other countries to reduce tariffs, 

The Garr, of course, is not an organization in 
any formal sense. It isan agreement. The agree- 
ment has been administered by the contracting 
parties themselves, coming together for periodic 
discussions. The whole group of countries, plus 
a small secretariat in Geneva, constituted the ad- 
ministrative machinery. This is a rather provi- 
sional and makeshift arrangement. It has long 
been recognized that the general agreement, valu- 
able as it has been, would be even more effective 
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if there were a permanent organization to admin- 
ister the terms of the agreement on a continuing 
basis. 


Need for OTC 


That explains why we now propose to establish 
an Organization for Trade Cooperation. The 
Orc would not replace the general agreement. It 
would administer the general agreement. It would 
not have any powers to impose new commitments 
on nations. It could not impose obligations or 
sanctions upon the contracting parties. In other 
words, it would not be what is sometimes known 
as a supranational body. It would not even con- 
duct tariff negotiations but would merely sponsor 
negotiations in which the parties to the general 
agreement would get together as before to work 
out reciprocal tariff concessions. 





The proposed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion would consist of an Assembly of all the 34. 
countries; an Executive Committee of 17 govern- | 
ments, which would always include the 5 countries | 
of chief economic importance; and a Secretariat 
to do the necessary housekeeping. 

There is nothing radical about this. There is 
nothing unconstitutional in it. The Orc, as I have 
already said, is the natural and logical culmination 
of the long trend toward more orderly and effec- 
tive trade cooperation. | 

President Eisenhower, in his January message, 
served notice that he would submit the question of | 
United States membership in the Orc to the Con- | 
gress for approval. He did submit it on April | 
14,° and to accomplish this purpose H. R. 5550 | 
was introduced in the House of Representatives. | 
Congressional approval of United States mem- | 
bership in the Orc will clear the air and remove 
any doubts that might have lingered as to where | 
our great country stands on the issue of trade | 
cooperation. 
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A Time for Decision 

The choice that confronts the United States | 
is just this: 

We can join with the rest of the free world in | 
this new organization and thus give an important | 
boost to the future prospects of world trade—a 
boost to stable and orderly international relations, | 
and therefore to our own prosperity and security. | 


° [bid., Apr. 25, 1955, p. 678. 
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Or we can refuse to join. If we refuse to join, 
the organization will not come into being. And 
the forward step will not be taken. But that’s 
not all. Our refusal would mean not only a fail- 
ure to advance but also a serious backward step, 
because the foremost trading nation, the most in- 
fluential nation economically, would in effect be 
saying to the world that it was not sure an ex- 
panding trade volume and friendly trade coopera- 
tion were worth supporting, after all. Regard- 
less of whether this represented the true voice of 
the American people, you can take it from me, 
based on my personal experience, that is the way 
other countries would interpret our refusal. There 
would be a draining away of some of their con- 
fidence in us and some of their confidence in their 
own economic future. The whole system of in- 
ternational trade cooperation that has been built 
up so carefully throughout the years would have 
been dealt a serious blow, and in time, if nothing 
were done to remedy the situation, the system 
might wither and die. If that were allowed to 
happen, it would be detrimental to the security of 
the United States. 

All this being true—and I believe with all my 
heart that it is true—whence comes the opposi- 
tion to United States membership in the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation? Why should there 
be any serious question of what the United States 
will do? 

First of all, I do not think there is any question 
that the vast majority of Americans who are 
informed about the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation are in favor of the idea. Businessmen 
like yourselves, who engage in foreign trade, are 
overwhelmingly for it. Farm groups are for it. 
Labor organizations approve. And so do con- 
sumer groups. 

Recently there has come to my attention a most 
interesting study issued by the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This study is based primarily on a 
poll of 903 American business leaders, all of them 
heads of firms with over 100 employees, conducted 
for M.I.T. by the National Opinion Research 
Center. 
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The results showed what might be expected— 
that most businessmen are in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s trade program and are in favor of lowering 
tariffs rather than raising them. The proportion 
who favored lowering tariffs was more than seven 
times as great as the proportion who favored rais- 
ing them—88 percent as compared with 5 percent. 
Thirty-one percent wanted to leave tariffs as they 
are and an additional 22 percent had no opinion, 
while 4 percent refused to generalize. 

However, this did not necessarily mean a firm, 
militant, crusading support for the President’s 
program. The M.I.T. report had this to say: 


Supporters of expanded world trade are often passive 
head-nodders rather than crusaders. While at this time 
relatively few business executives are still principled 
protectionists, these remaining proponents of protection 
are better organized, more active than their opposition. 
... The greatest single weakness of the liberal or ad- 
ministration side in the struggle over world trade bar- 
riers is not a lack of supporters but a lack of supporters 
who care. . . . Asa result, Congress hears primarily from 
a small but vocal segment of American business. 


In contrast with the appeal of this “small but 
vocal segment,” listen to these words from the 
President of the United States in his great speech 
of April 25 at the annual luncheon of the Asso- 
ciated Press: ° 


The issue is clean cut. Either we foster flourishing 
trade between the free nations or we weaken the free 
world and our own economy. Unless trade links these 
nations together, our foreign policy will be encased in a 
sterile vacuum ; our domestic economy will shrink within 
its continental fences. The enlargement of mutually 
beneficial trade in the free world is an objective to which 
all of us should be fully dedicated. 


Let us ponder the President’s words. The Pres- 
ident’s program for trade cooperation will prevail. 
But it will take more than large numbers of sup- 
porters. It will take supporters who care. Those 
who care will take a responsibility for helping to 
bring about wider public understanding of these 
issues. 

This is truly a time for decision. 


° Ibid., May 9, 1955, p. 751. 
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Technical Cooperation as an Instrument of Foreign Policy 


by Willard L. Beaulac 
Ambassador to Chile + 


I should like to talk to you today about technical 
cooperation. 

Some 4,400 of our citizens in the employ of 
our Government, 1,650 of them in Washington and 
2,750 of them abroad, today are helping to teach 
people in 58 countries and territories such things 
as how they can wipe out malaria and reduce the 
incidence of amebic dysentery; how they can im- 
prove the breed of corn they produce and the breed 
of hogs they raise; how they can speed up and 
tighten up that new and still unfamiliar industry 
so that it will turn out a better product more 
cheaply ; how they can increase average per capita 
income from less than $100 a year, as in the case of 
a number of our neighbor American Republics, to, 
say, $200 or $300 a year or more; and how they can 
achieve healthier and more satisfactory living out 
of whatever they may earn or receive. 

This year those 4,400 Americans will spend 
an estimated $105 million giving technical as- 
sistance to other countries. That is not a great 
deal of money, except perhaps to us taxpayers, but 
it is nearly as much as it costs to run the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Service, which have the 
responsibility of conducting our foreign relations 
at a time when it is no exaggeration to say that 
upon the state of those relations may depend 
whether we survive as a nation. The program is 
certainly big enough that we can expect it to pro- 
duce important results. 

I believe it has produced important results and 
that it can be made to produce much more impor- 
tant results in the future, when we have painstak- 


* Address made on the occasion of his receiving an award 
for distinguished public service from Rhode Island Uni- 
versity, Kingston, R.I., on May 19 (press release 268 dated 
May 17). 
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ingly learned the lessons that our experience al- 
ready holds for us and when we have learned to 
apply those lessons. 


Early Experience in Technical Cooperation 


Technical cooperation is not a new thing. What 
is new is the scale on which we are engaged in it. 
Our Government had had experience in technical 
cooperation when I entered the Foreign Service 
more than 30 years ago. For example, we already 





had the habit of helping other governments in | 


such matters as roadbuilding, in which we had 


acquired a fund of knowledge and experience. | 


We thought it was a fine, neighborly thing to teach 
other countries how to build good roads. We also 
hoped that good roads in other countries would 
promote the sale of automobiles, and we wanted 
foreigners to own as many automobiles as pos- 
sible, especially American automobiles. We had 
already learned two excellent reasons for techni- 
cal cooperation years before it was embodied in a 
bold, new program that was to capture the imagi- 


nation of the world under the drab name of | 


point 4. 

We also had developed the habit of helping other 
governments in their health problems. Here, 
again, there were two reasons for our help. We 
sincerely wanted other peoples to enjoy the supe- 
rior health standards that we were beginning to 
acquire. Also, we didn’t want our own health to 
be undermined by epidemics that might start in 
someone else’s territory. We could learn to keep 
out immigrants whom we didn’t want, but yellow 
fever and malaria mosquitoes carry no passports 
and are no respecters of political boundaries; so 
we found that in order to keep our own yard clean 


we sometimes had to help clean up our neighbor’s. | 
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We had learned another good reason for technical 
cooperation. 

There are many additional reasons for techni- 
cal cooperation that are cited by persons who en- 
gage in it as an occupation, or who regard it as 
the solution to all our most urgent problems, or 
who are charged with the duty of obtaining funds 
for it from a sometimes reluctant and skeptical 
Congress. Most of those reasons, it seems to me, 
are good ones. In fact, it is difficult to argue 
against technical cooperation in principle. And 
yet, it isa very difficult, not to say delicate, opera- 
tion to engage in and one full of pitfalls for the 
merely starry-eyed and for other unwary persons. 


First Large-Scale Programs 


We got our first experience in large-scale tech- 
nical cooperation in the other American Republics 
during the Second World War. There were a 
number of reasons for embarking on these wartime 
programs. 

Our war effort required the greatest possible 
amount of political and economic support from 
the other nations in this hemisphere. We had to 
see to it that those nations were not thrown into 
economic and social chaos by dislocation in their 
commerce caused by the war. We needed the raw 
materials and the surplus foodstuffs they pro- 
duced—the petroleum, copper, rubber, and sugar, 
and the many other useful things they could pro- 
vide us with and that we could not get in suffi- 
cient quantities from other sources. At the same 
time we wanted to insure that our neighbors did 
not drain us of supplies that we needed and they 
lacked. 

Following the end of the war there was a feel- 
ing among many people inside and outside our 
Government that now that the war was over we 
should wind up these wartime programs. There 
also was a contrary feeling that to terminate the 
programs, in which the Latin Americans as well 
as we had invested large sums of money, just be- 
cause the war had terminated and when many of 
the programs were only beginning to bear fruit 
would give the impression that we as a nation 
were interested in helping our weaker neighbors 
When, because of war or other emergency, we 
might have urgent need of their support but that, 
as soon as the emergency ended, we were no longer 
interested in their welfare—that we were foul- 
Weather friends, in other words. These people 
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thought, also, that our unfinished projects in Latin 
America would be regarded by our neighbors as 
models not of American cooperativeness but of 
American incompetence. 

I was Ambassador to Paraguay when this prob- 
lem was being debated here at home, and I gave a 
long and searching look at our program in that 
country. I came to the conclusion that I agreed 
with those who wanted to continue the projects 
that were still needed. I didn’t want the United 
States to be a foul-weather friend or to be re- 
garded as a foul-weather friend. Furthermore, 
it seemed to me that in organized technical co- 
operation we had found a weapon with which to 
combat poverty and ignorance in many parts of 
the world and that we should preserve and 
strengthen that weapon in our own interest. I 
have never had reason to change my opinion in 
that regard. 


Strengthening the Free World 


It is still true that technical cooperation is 
‘apable of increasing markets for American goods, 
of helping to make available the raw materials 
that the free world requires, and of protecting the 
health of our people and other peoples, and doubt- 
less it could be justified on those grounds alone. 
But those are not its real purposes. It has a pur- 
pose that is larger than any of those. It is to help 
strengthen the free world. 

All of us recognize, I believe, that we cannot be 
prosperous in an impoverished world, that we can- 
not be strong if our neighbors and friends are 
weak. Technical cooperation is a device to help 
our neighbors and friends to help themselves. 
More important still, it is a device that is capable 
of creating understanding. 

All of us have heard time and time again the 
expression, “It’s a small world.” That expres- 
sion, trite as it may sound, is filled with truth— 
truth that can lead us into flights of optimism 
concerning the kind of world which modern tech- 
niques can make it possible for all people to live 
in and enjoy ; truth that is ominous and forbidding 
in terms of the power which our country has, to- 
day, in a matter of hours, to annihilate millions of 
persons in distant places of our choosing, and the 
power that certain other peoples may well possess 
to do the same to us. 

If it sounds trite to say that it is a small world, 
it sounds almost as trite to say that we live in a 
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world one part of which is increasingly dependent 
on other parts. It is this phenomenon, that is 
clear to anyone who will take the trouble to see, 
which makes excessive nationalism both anachro- 
nistic and perilous to our security and the security 
of the free world. 


Understanding Among Peoples 

We hear a great deal about security nowadays, 
and there is a temptation even on the part of peo- 
ple who realize that it is indeed a small world to 
think of security only in terms of atomic or hy- 
drogen bombs and of an Army, Navy, and Air 
Force more powerful than those of any other coun- 
try. Few persons are tempted today to under- 
value the importance of military strength, but it 
is easy to forget that security depends on other 
things besides military strength and that without 
those other things we cannot achieve or retain the 
military strength needed to guarantee our secu- 


rity. Foremost among those other things is under- 
standing. 


Understanding among peoples is the equivalent 
of many armies, of many navies, and of many air 
forces. The United States cannot, in any con- 
ceivable circumstance, stand alone in the world 
any more than the rest of the free world can stand 
apart from the United States. Our security and 
the security of other free nations depend directly 
and squarely on international cooperation, coop- 
eration that cannot be exacted but which must be 
freely given. Cooperation, in turn, flows from 
understanding—understanding of a country’s mo- 
tives, of its objectives, and of the means it may 
devise to carry out those objectives. Real coop- 
eration is not possible in the absence of under- 
standing. 

One feature of today’s world which you stu- 
dents are beginning to be familiar with is its com- 
plexity. Not many years ago the Secretary of 
State of the United States, with only a handful of 
top assistants, could survey the whole world and 
fee] reasonably confident that he was familiar with 
the things that were going on that were of im- 
Today, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to a foreign country, who may 


portance to the United States. 


have helping him as many highly trained and dedi- 
cated persons as were in the entire Department of 
State not many years ago, finds it difficult to keep 
up with more than a few of the things happening 
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in that one country which are of interest to the 
United States. 

If it is diflicult for Americans to know and to 
understand what is going on in the world, with the 
unequaled facilities that we have at our command, 
imagine how difficult, how nearly impossible it 
must be for the inhabitants of some distant coun- 
try where ignorance, poverty, and sickness dwell 
in nearly every household—a country which in 
this interdependent world may, nevertheless, be 
of great importance to us—to arrive at that de- 
gree of understanding regarding their relations 
with the United States which is a necessary pre- 
lude and basis for cooperation. Think how much 
more difficult it is for those people to understand 
us and to understand why it is in their interest 
to have a cooperative relationship with us when 
the international Communists are using every de- 
vice known to totalitarian propaganda to con- 
vince those people that their ignorance, poverty, 
and sickness result from the circumstance that the 
United States, which has the highest living stand- 


ards in the world, simply has much more than its | 


share and that those high living standards have 
condemned other peoples to want and privation. 

It is not enough in the circumstances to preach 
economics to those people. You know that eco- 
nomics is a difficult subject even for university men 
and women. You can readily appreciate with 
what bewilderment, not to say distrust, lessons in 
economics would be received by those poorly edu- 
‘ated and sometimes illiterate people. 

What is required, clearly, is improvement in liv- 
ing standards and health and education which will 
enable those people to arrive at that degree of 
understanding with us that will serve as a firm 
basis for the cooperation which is so essential to 
their security and well-being as well as to ours. 
Technical cooperation can help to bring this about. 


Danger of Misunderstanding 

Technical cooperation can help to bring about 
understanding, and I have seen it lead to under- 
standing, but it is also my observation that it can- 
not be depended upon to do it. It can even lead 
to misunderstanding. 

Even the effort to explain technical cooperation 
It needs to be ex- 
If we don’t explain it, the 
Communists will. In fact, they will explain it any- 
The more underprivileged those we try to 


can lead to misunderstanding. 
plained, of course. 


way. 
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help, the more they wonder why we are spending 
our money to help them. If we say we are doing 
it for selfish reasons, we seem to some of them to 
be confirming what the Communists say about us. 
On the other hand, if we appear to be acting ideal- 
istically, we risk awakening the antagonism which 
some people feel toward those whom they suspect 
of acting selflessly or out of altruism or idealism. 
Even when technical cooperation is accepted 
graciously and understandingly by those people in 
a foreign country who give thought to it, the re- 
sults sometimes are disappointing. One reason 
for this is, I believe, the tendency to expect too 
much of it, the tendency to look for quick and 
dramatic results which, to be sure, do sometimes 
occur but which cannot be expected to occur in 
most cases. Another reason is that we cannot do 
as much as we would like to do because of the 
shortage of available competent personnel. 


Shortage of Competent Personnel 


I recall] that in one small country where I served 
our Government agreed to help establish a school 
for vocational education. The agreement was 
hurriedly entered into because the end of the fiscal 
year was approaching and we had some money 
that hadn’t been spent or committed. It was con- 
sidered a sin in those days to turn any such money 
back to the Treasury. On the other hand, there 
certainly was need for a vocational education 
school in that country. Young men who wanted 
to learn to be carpenters and plumbers had no way 
of learning except to watch carpenters and plumb- 
ers who were themselves untrained and who, in 
many cases, were trying to conceal the little they 
knew in order not to have new and younger com- 
petition in the trades. There were no building 
standards worthy of the name. There were no 
standard sizes for windows or doors. You never 
knew whether a door was going to open in or 
open out. You never knew whether to turn a 
knob to the right or to the left. All these things 
tended not only to confuse and confound people, 
including the people living in the American Em- 
bassy residence, but also to make building costs 
high and.wages low._.They tended to keep living 
standards down, pie words. 

We signed the agreement to start a vocational 
education school, dnd then our people in Wash- 





ington began to look around for someone to take 


charge of it. It was wartime. and we learned a 
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lot about vocational education problems in the 
United States that we hadn’t known before. We 
learned, for example, that there was a shortage of 
vocational education teachers in the United States. 
We learned that there was an acute shortage of 
competent vocational education teachers. Of the 
competent teachers, very few spoke Spanish, a 
necessary requisite for the job our Government 
had in mind. Of those who spoke Spanish, none, 
so far as we could find, was willing to go to the 
country where I was serving. After a delay of 
months, our people finally sent down a man who 
could speak Spanish but who was really not fitted 
for the job. It would have been better if they had 
waited until they could find the right man, even 
if that should have required additional years. 

Technical cooperation is not an easy job for an 
American. It is not a particularly well paid job 
because our Government is limited, for reasons we 
can all understand, in what it can offer in terms of 
salaries and allowances. It involves living in dis- 
tant places, often under conditions that are primi- 
tive by American standards. It usually means 
difficulties in the way of educating children. It 
may mean exposing yourself and your family to 
diseases that are not known in this country. It 
may mean adaption to an alien culture. Some 
people rise to the challenge that these things rep- 
resent, and those people make us very proud that 
we are Americans. But they are limited in 
numbers. 

Technical cooperation is not the only oceupa- 
tion that presents a challenge worthy of the best 
people we have. There are many other challenges 
today, and point 4 has to compete for the people 
capable of meeting them. 

The problem of competent personnel may not 
be unsolvable, of course. With time we can doubt- 
less build up a larger corps of tried and competent 
people. We may decide to engage foreigners to 
supplement our supply of Americans, or we may 
tend more and more to merge our programs with 
broader programs such as those of the United Na- 
tions. But that is another subject. Meanwhile. 
we cannot hope to get maximum results, in terms of 
concrete help to other countries or in terms of 
understanding, unless we send out really compe- 
tent men to do the job. 

Another circumstance that makes it difficult for 
technical cooperation to achieve the results it is 
capable of achieving is that it is so often used to 
treat symptoms rather than causes. For example, 
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if poor health conditions in a given country are 
due to poverty and poverty, in turn, is due to faulty 
economic policies being pursued by the Govern- 
ment, then it stands to reason that a reform of those 
economic policies can do more for public health in 
the long run than any amount of technical coop- 
eration in the field of public health that we can 
reasonably be expected to provide. 

Countries create higher living standards for 
their people, which technical cooperation is sup- 
posed to help them to do, by developing their 
economies. They develop their economies, in 
turn, by utilizing their human and natural re- 
sources—by improving the skills of their people; 
by exploiting their lands, their forests, their min- 
erals, their rivers,and seas. There is no other way 
to do the job. 

We should be able to assume, therefore, that a 
country that wants help in raising living stand- 
ards will do what it can to insure that its natural 
resources will be developed and utilized. The 
least that can be expected is that the country will 
not place obstacles in the way of doing this. And 
still there are countries that do just that. 

There are varying reasons for this phenomenon 
but, in general, it can be traced to nationalism, 
usually abetted by Communist propaganda. The 
Communists, as we well know, try to prevent eco- 
nomic development in the free world. They do 
this, among other reasons, in order to prevent im- 
provement in living standards. They try to pre- 
vent improvement in living standards because they 
feel, as we do, too, that poverty is their ally. 

The Communists know, just as we know, that a 
country can develop its economy only if it utilizes 
its natural resources; so they do what they can to 
prevent this from happening. The Communists 
know that many countries cannot develop their 
resources without the help of abundant foreign 
capital. Therefore, they do what they can to make 
it impossible for foreign capital to help. They do 
this by appealing to a country’s nationalism, by 
painting foreign capital as predatory and im- 
perialistic, and by encouraging countries to erect 
barriers to the entry of foreign capital. When 
they succeed in their efforts, as they frequently 
do, they accomplish two objectives that are im- 
portant to them. First, they keep the country 
whichis the target of their attacks impoverished, 
and second, they create dissension and misunder- 
standing between that country and other countries 
that are disposed to be friendly and helpful. 
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In many countries where this sort of thing has 
been going on our Government has been helping 


to finance point 4 programs. It is evident that 
those programs will not produce maximum or 
even substantial results unless the countries have 
the political courage to remove the obstacles that 
they themselves have set up to the efficient utili- 
zation of their natural resources. 

That is not to say that we should use point 4 
as a lever to change the political or social system 
of a country. On the contrary, if we are to suc- 
ceed, we must work within the framework of the 
traditions, the customs, the likes and dislikes of 
the people we are trying to help. But whatever 
the political or social system of a country, mate- 
rial progress cannot be achieved, with our help or 
without it, unless a modicum of respect is given 
to certain basic economic laws that have been well 
tested and that neither nationalism nor commu- 
nism, nor indeed socialism, can make invalid. 


Need To Explain Aid Programs 


I suggested earlier that point 4 has to be ex- 
plained. I should like to revert to that and to add 
that all our aid to foreign countries has to be 
explained. 

The United States, by giving technical coopera- 





tion and other aid to other countries, has volun- | 


tarily assumed a degree of responsibility for 
economic development in those countries. This 
concept of United States responsibility has been 
accepted by other countries to the extent that many 
persons, including some political leaders, have 
come to the point of implying pretty clearly in 
their public utterances that the United States has 
the principal obligation for bringing about eco- 
nomic development. 


Thus, in countries where | 


private capital is not permitted to make its proper | 
and indispensable contribution to economic prog: | 
ress, one hears it alleged that progress is not being | 


achieved because not enough help is being received 
from the United States. 
Persons who allege this, point to the Marshall 


plan and contrast our vast expenditures in Europe | 


with our small expenditures in other areas. They 


overlook the circumstance that Europe had to be | 
put on its feet again if the whole free world were | 


not to be plunged into crippling economic de- 
pression. 
that the huge sums we spent in Europe, whether 


They overlook the circumstance, to0, | 


for the reconstruction of war-shattered industries, | 
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for the construction of military bases, or for the 


- maintenance of American troops, served to defend 


the free world against an actual and imminent 
threat of physical encroachment by Communist 
imperialism. 

We used bombs to throw back the Nazi tyranny, 
and we used our material wealth to throw back 
the Communist tyranny. In each case we had to 
apply the weapon where it was needed, and the 
results in each case were decisive in insuring the 
defense of the entire free world, no country 
excepted. 

Technical cooperation and economic aid do not 
explain themselves, although many of us have pro- 
ceeded on the basis that they do. They have to be 
explained if they are to lead to understanding 
rather than misunderstanding. 


No Substitute for Traditional Diplomacy 


There is another way in which technical cooper- 
ation and the other new or expanded activities 
that our Government is carrying on abroad can 
lead to misunderstanding, and that is if, while 
we are carrying them on, we should at the same 
time neglect our traditional diplomatic activities. 

Homer said, “Men ever love the song that sings 
newest in the ear.” 

It is not an exaggeration to say that our age 
is an age of disillusionment. We in the United 
States have fought two great wars well within my 
lifetime, and still we do not have a world that is 
safe for the things for which we fought. We do 
not have freedom from fear or freedom from the 
threat of war. We do not have one world, as many 
of us used to believe, or at least hope, but two 
worlds which threaten to collide and explode into 
no world at all. 

We are disillusioned but not resigned, and we 
are searching desperately for new instruments to 
meet the new and unexpected dangers that face 
us. And we are right in doing that. We will not 
be right if at the same time we neglect the tried 
and proved instrument of diplomacy, which re- 
mains and will remain the basic instrument for 
reaching understanding with other countries, an 
instrument which we share with other countries 
and one that nations with long experience and 
tradition still place their principal trust in. 

Such activities as technical cooperation are 
capable of being an aid to good relations with 
foreign countries, but they are in no sense a sub- 
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stitute for such relations. If badly carried out, 
or if not properly explained, they may even create 
complications in our relations with other coun- 
tries and thus add to the burden of our diplomacy. 

These new or expanded activities have, of course, 
added to the duties of our diplomatic representa- 
tives, since all activities of the United States 
Government abroad necessarily are carried out 
under the direction and guidance of the ambassa- 
dor, whose other responsibilities, needless to say, 
also have been greatly increased as a result of 
the world tensions which all of us are familiar 
with. 

There are few subjects more complicated and 
with more traps for the uninitiated and the un- 
wary than our foreign relations. It is not pos- 
sible to talk about technical cooperation except 
in the context of our foreign relations. In tech- 
nical cooperation we have found a weapon with 
which to combat poverty, ignorance, and sickness 
throughout the world—a weapon which can help 
to create for millions of people the kind of world 
that communism promises them but can never give 
them. It is an instrument capable of doing even 
more, that is, of producing understanding or help- 
ing’ to produce understanding—understanding 
which is indispensable to the cooperation among 
nations which the world requires if it is to survive. 

It is not a simple instrument to use, because 
nothing related to our foreign relations is simple 
or easy, but the complications it presents are fewer 
than the other complications that traditional di- 
plomacy has to deal with. They are complica- 
tions that can be overcome as we gain experience 
with technical cooperation and learn to fit it into 
its proper place in the broader pattern of our 
foreign relations. 


Return of Naval Craft 
Loaned to Soviet Union 


Press release 297 dated May 27 


On May 26 representatives of the U.S. and 
Soviet Governments signed an agreement on the 
dates and procedures for the return to U. S. con- 
trol of 62 small naval craft loaned to the Soviet 
Union under lend-lease during World War II. 
The 62 craft, consisting of 6 submarine chasers 
and 56 motor torpedo boats, are to be turned over 
to U.S. Navy representatives at the port of Kiel, 
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Germany, during the months of July and August 
1955. 

These craft are part of a group of 186 naval 
craft, the return of which the United States first 
requested on September 3, 1948. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment agreed to return the 186 craft on October 
20, 1953. On December 28, 1953, representatives 
of the two governments began to work out the 
necessary details for the return of the craft. 

In May and June 1954, 38 naval craft, consist- 
ing of 12 motor torpedo boats and 26 submarine 
chasers, were returned to U.S. Navy control at the 
port of Istanbul, Turkey. Twenty-seven other 
craft, consisting of 4 submarine chasers, 8 motor 
torpedo boats, and-15 landing craft (infantry), 
are to be returned at the port of Maizuru, Japan, 
during the months of June and July. 

Discussions are continuing on the ports, dates, 
and procedures for the return of the remaining 
59 naval craft. 


U.S. Agricultural Delegation 
To Visit U.S.S.R. 


Agriculture-State Announcement 


Press release 308 dated June 2 

The U.S. Departments of Agriculture and State 
on June 2 announced that 12 representatives of 
American agriculture will comprise a delegation 
scheduled to visit the U.S.S.R. between July 15 
and August 15. 

Since the visit to the Soviet Union will be un- 
official, no provision will be made for payment of 
travel expenses from U.S. Government funds. 
The delegation will be broadly representative of 
American agriculture, and its members will be 
persons well recognized in farming and in agri- 
cultural research and extension. It is understood 
that the itinerary will include various rural areas 
of the Soviet Union and agricultural research and 
educational institutions. 

To date, several hundred persons have expressed 
interest in making the trip. The national farm 
organizations, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
and other land-grant colleges are being invited to 
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Final selections 
will be made by a nonofficial public group to be 
designated. 

The visit to the U.S.S.R. is of a reciprocal na- 


make preliminary nominations. 


ture. The Soviet Union is sending to the United 
States an agricultural delegation of similar size 
during the approximate period July 10 to August 
10. A considerable amount of time will be spent 
in Iowa, in accordance with the expressed Soviet 
interest in corn-hog production. 


Soviet Note of May 20 


Following is a translation of the substantive portion 
of the Soviet reply of May 20 to the U.S. note of May 17' 
concerning the exchange of agricultural delegations. 


The Soviet Government notes with satisfaction the 
statement contained in the aforementioned note concern- 
ing the readiness of the Government of the United States 
of America to issue official visas to members of a Soviet 
agricultural delegation for a journey to the United States 
of America. In accordance with the proposal of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America regarding the 
size of the Soviet agricultural delegation and the duration 
of its stay in the United States of America, Soviet agri- 





cultural organizations are prepared to send to the United | 


States a Soviet agricultural delegation numbering 10 to | 
12 persons for the period of approximately July 10 to | 


August 10 of this year. 

The Soviet agricultural delegation, during its stay in 
the United States of America, would like to visit, besides 
agricultural objects of interest mentioned in the Em- 
bassy’s note, concerns producing tractors and agricultural 
machines, concerns for processing agricultural products, 
and also storehouses for agricultural products. 

The Soviet Government is prepared to issue visas to 
members of an American agricultural delegation num- 
bering approximately 12 persons. 
for the visit of the American delegation in the Soviet 
Union is middle summer—about July 15 to August 15. 


Ser: serene yearn 


The most suitable time | 


a 


Soviet agricultural organizations are ready to acquaint | 


the American agricultural delegation with the all-union 


agricultural exhibition in Moscow, with the Timiryazev | 


Agricultural Academy in Moscow, with scientific research 
institutions connected with agriculture, with collective 
and state farms, and also with enterprises processing 
agricultural products and enterprises for making agri- 
cultural machinery. 

The Soviet Government regards the exchange of agri- 
cultural delegations between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America a mutually 
useful undertaking. 





* BULLETIN of June 6, 1955, p. 932. 
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Proposed Revision of 1946 Trade Agreement With Philippines 


Statement by William J. Sebald 


Acting Assistait Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


Until 1946 the United States had never had 
the experience of granting independence to a part 
ofits territory. There were no precedents to indi- 
cate exactly how the problems of the new relation- 
ship which was to exist between the United States 
and the Philippines might best be met. In this 
situation the Congress of the United States devised 
the Philippine Trade Act of 1946.2 The act es- 
tablished the specific terms of an executive agree- 
ment subsequently entered into between the two 
nations and entitled “Agreement between the 
United States of America and the Republic of the 
Philippines Concerning Trade and Related Mat- 
ters During a Transition Period Following the 
Institution of Philippine Independence.” * 

During the 9 years of operation of this agree- 
ment, problems have arisen on both sides suggest- 
ing the need for some revisions to be made in it. 

The United States Government has been aware 
that for some time the Filipinos have felt dis- 
satisfied with this agreement, and believed that it 
had operated in some ways to the economic dis- 
advantage of the Philippines and that it contained 
provisions which were not compatible with com- 
plete Philippine sovereignty. While the dissatis- 
faction has never reached the proportions of a 
serious rift in the particularly close and friendly 
relations which existed between the two countries, 





*Made before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives on May 16 (press release 267). 
For texts of the final act of the negotiations for revision, 
a Memorandum to the President from Secretary Dulles 
recommending appropriate legislation, and the President’s 
letter of transmittal to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, see H. Doc. 155, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 

* Public Law 371, 79th Cong. 

* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1588. 
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there was never a definite certainty that it might 
not do so. 

In considering this situation, the United States 
Government was also keenly aware of the impor- 
tance to the United States and the rest of the free 
world of a Philippine Republic which would be- 
come an increasingly strong and independent bul- 
wark of democra¢y in the Far East. 

This awareness has been demonstrated, in part, 
by the security arrangements entered into between 
the Philippine Republic and the United States, 
first, bilaterally in 1951, then, as partners in the 
multilateral Manila Pact signed at Manila in Sep- 
tember 1954. 

These arrangements, of course, underscore the 
traditional friendship and close relationship exist- 
ing between the Philippine Republic and ourselves. 


Negotiations for Revision 


When the President of the Philippines in the 
latter part of 1953 requested the United States to 
enter into discussions with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment with a view to revising the agreement, 
President Eisenhower replied that the United 
States Government would do so if specific pro- 
posals to be put forth by the Philippines indicated 
that a basis for negotiations existed.‘ 

Subsequently, the Congresses of the two coun- 
tries extended for 18 months, or until the end of 
1955, the continued period of free trade provided 
for in the agreement in order to permit time for 
the negotiations to which the President had 
assented.® 

* BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 1953, p. 316. 


5For text of Proclamation 3060 extending the period 
of free trade, see ibid., July 19, 1954, p. 89. 
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The negotiations occurred in the latter part of 
1954, the final act being signed on December 15, 
1954, in Washington. Of each step of these de- 
velopments this committee was kept informed. 

House bill 6059 would amend the Philippine 
Trade Act of 1946 to permit an executive agree- 
ment containing the negotiated revisions. If 
adopted, it would constitute approval of the terms 
of the negotiations by both branches of the Con- 
gress. The Philippine Congress has already 
voted its approval of the proposed revision. 

The negotiated revision does not change the 
length of the transitional period from free trade 
to application of full tariffs by each country to 
products of the other country. The revision does 
not eliminate the prohibition in the 1946 act 
against negotiations under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act during this transitional rela- 
tionship which extends through July 3,1974. The 
agreement would remain a strictly bilateral ar- 
rangement. 

However, because nearly 9 years of experience 
under the 1946 agreement have demonstrated a de- 
gree of Philippine competence in handling their 
political and economic problems which it had been 
feared in 1946 they might not so soon attain and 
because world conditions, especially in the Far 
Fast, are today quite different than had been con- 
templated at the close of World War II, numerous 
amendments to the 1946 agreement have been 
recommended jointly to their Governments by the 
negotiating teams. 


Purposes of Revision 
In general, the revisions are designed : 


(1) To continue to preserve United States mar- 
kets for major Philippine products, especially dur- 
ing the earlier part of the transitional period, 
while encouraging an accelerated Philippine in- 
dustrial development to help reduce serious unem- 
ployment and maintain a Philippine market for 
United States products, and 

(2) To give the Philippine Government more 
freedom of action, as well as responsibility, in tak- 
ing steps to encourage increases in the total Phil- 
ippine annual product and a better balanced econ- 
omy, while incidentally removing from the 1946 
agreement provisions which could be regarded by 


* For text of a joint statement at the close of the nego- 
tiations, see ibid., Dec. 27, 1954, p. 981. 
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the Filipinos as encroachments upon their sover- 
eignty, and by others, no matter how unreasonably, 
as vestiges of colonialism. 

Some of the provisions of the 1946 agreement 
have not proved effectual in practice. 

The peso was tied to the dollar at two to one, 
theoretically, but insufficient Philippine govern- 
mental revenues, partly because of low tariff re- 
ceipts with two-thirds of its imports coming in 
duty free from the United States, forced the im- 
position of an exchange tax of 17 percent, creat- 
ing a second rate of exchange of 2.34 to one, and 
a proportionate amount of devaluation. As an 


underdeveloped country, the Philippines, like all | 


such countries, is more dependent upon tariff rev- 
enues for support of its Government than are more 
industrialized nations. 

Article IIT of the 1946 agreement, which on its 


face was a safeguard to United States exports and | 
imports, has been in practice quite the contrary. | 





It is the section providing for imposition of dis- | 


criminatory quantitative restrictions by the 
United States. 


This reservation we have never | 


exercised, but, because there was no explicit pro- 
eLeye ° ° ° ; 
hibition in the agreement against any import re- | 


strictions imposed by the Philippines, that nation 
has at will imposed a great many, some of them 
complete bans against American products and 
some of them bans against Philippine exports. 
Another provision of the 1946 agreement which 


has never been used because the cure prescribed | 


was more deadly than the diseases it might seek to 
remedy was the antidiscriminatory paragraph 4 
of article X. This particular reservation of a 


right by the United States provided an undefined | 


and therefore unknown degree of protection to 


United States nationals engaged in business ac- | 
tivities other than development of national re- 
sources and operation of public utilities in the | 
Philippines, and so introduced an uncertain ele- | 


ment into such ventures. 
The revision of the 1946 agreement has sought 


more effective methods of dealing with these and | 
other matters affecting the joint welfare of the two | 


nations. 


The recommended solutions resulted | 


from a final meeting of many minds, both within | 
the participating groups of either nation and be- | 


tween the two groups. 

The Philippine Economic Mission came to this 
country with hopes of obtaining considerable con- 
cessions which it did not obtain in the revision of 
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the 1946 agreement. Instead, it returned to Ma- 
nila with an appreciation of problems which con- 
front the United States it had not previously pos- 
sessed. Only because of this appreciation, grad- 
ually acquired through a period of 3 months in 
Washington, was a stalemate in the negotiations 
avoided and final agreement achieved. 

Even though the revised agreement has not yet 
been approved and though it will not become effec- 
tive until 1956, if approved, there are indications 
that the friendly and cooperative ties between the 
two nations have been enhanced as a result of the 
negotiations. The Philippine Government is re- 
vising its economic planning and development 
program. It is attempting to make foreign in- 
vestments more attractive. In recent months it 
has repeatedly taken a stand with the United 
States in establishment and support of American 
policies in the Far East from further Communist 
encroachments. 


Changes in 1946 Agreement 


The bill before you contains, in title IT, the text 
of the agreement as negotiated. I wish to invite 
the attention of the committee, as concisely as pos- 
sible, to the changes which the revision would 
effect in the 1946 agreement. I shall leave to the 
representatives of the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture a fuller discussion of the more 
important changes affecting the trade and agri- 
culture of the United States. 

Changes envisaged by the proposed revision in 
article I are: 


(1) a less rapid imposition of U.S. duties on 
Philippine products; (2) an acceleration of the 
application of Philippine duties to U.S. articles; 
(3) an orderly arrangement for long-sought ways 
and means of elimination of the Philippine ex- 
change tax and the dual rate of exchange it cre- 
ates; (4) an incentive to investment of foreign 
capital in the Philippines by removal of the ex- 
change tax upon the transfer of invisibles. 


The chief reason behind the changes in tariff 
preferences in article I is to give the Philippine 
industrial economy room within which to develop 
behind normal tariff protection, while not imperil- 
ing in the meantime the market in the U.S. for 
Philippine agricultural products, on the continua- 
tion of which the financing of the industrial de- 
velopment must primarily depend. Relief from 
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the onerous exchange tax will go a long way to- 
ward compensating American exports for the less 
privileged treatment they would enjoy in the 
Philippines during the remaining life of the 
agreement. 

Changes in article II are: 


(1) elimination of U.S. absolute quotas upon 
imports of Philippine rice, tobacco, cigars, coco- 
nut oil, and buttons of pearl or shell; (2) slower 
disappearance of the duty-free tariff quotas on to- 
bacco, cigars, coconut oil, and buttons; (3) removal 
of any impediment in the 1946 agreement to the 
increase of the Philippine sugar quota in the 
United States, at the discretion of the Congress; 
(4) removal of the provisions specifying how the 
United States quotas on Philippine products are 
to be allocated among Philippine producers. 


The changes proposed in the quota provisions 
are designed to eliminate unnecessary ceilings on 
certain U.S. imports from the Philippines while 
providing them with tariff advantages comparable 
to those proposed for Philippine articles in general 
under article I. The provisions of the 1946 agree- 
ment which specify how U.S. quotas on Philippine 
products must be allocated among Philippine pro- 
ducers have now served their purpose of facilitat- 
ing the rehabilitation of these war-ravaged in- 
dustries, and their further continuation is a pur- 
poseless limitation on Philippine sovereignty and 
a barrier to normal development. 

Other changes in the revision include: 


Reciprocal provisions for the imposition of 
quantitative restrictions to protect monetary re- 
serves or domestic industries, in article IIT; 

Elimination of the prohibition against imposi- 
tion of export taxes by the Philippines, in article 
IV; 

Elimination of the requirement that any change 
in the exchange rate of the peso or any restriction 
on the transfer of dollars may be undertaken by 
the Philippine Government only with the consent 
of the President of the United States; 

A promise by the Philippines to enact and im- 
plement legislation to enter into an agreement 
with the United States for the reciprocal entry of 
traders, in article V; 

Mutualization of national treatment in the de- 
velopment of natural resources and the operation 
of public utilities, in article VI; 

Granting of reciprocal national treatment in 
all other business activities, in article VII; 
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Mutual national security exceptions, in article 
VIII; 

Provision for consultation at least 3 years be- 
fore expiration of the agreement to consider prob- 
lems anticipated in connection with its termina- 
tion, in article X; 

Clarification of the definition of U. S. and 
Philippine articles for preferential tariff purposes 
to include articles of each country imported via 
third countries. 


Under all the circumstances which had to be 
considered in the negotiations, it is our belief 
that these changes, together with what is left 
unchanged in the 1946 agreement, constitute a 
reasonable, constructive, and correlated arrange- 
ment of the international matters involved. 

I urge approval of the revision. 


Antitrust Policies and 
Foreign Trade 


Statement by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi? 


My name is Thorsten V. Kalijarvi. I am Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. I 
am appearing in response to the committee’s re- 
quest for the Department of State to present its 
views concerning the relation of antitrust policies 
to foreign trade and international restrictions on 
competition. In my remarks I shall limit myself 
to the more general foreign-policy aspects of the 
problem of restrictive business practices with 
which the Department is most directly concerned 
and the relation of antitrust enforcement to them, 
leaving to others better qualified the more tech- 
nical aspects of antitrust law and its enforcement. 

We have long recognized the adverse effects of 
restrictive business practices on our trade with 
other countries and on our own economy. It has 
been apparent that such practices abroad can im- 
pede our acquisition of needed raw materials from 
foreign sources and that they can interfere se- 
riously with the trade and investment opportuni- 
ties of American industry. 

More recently it has become apparent that we 
also have a direct concern with the effects of re- 
strictive business practices upon the economic 
strength of other free-world countries. <A cartel 


* Made before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee on May 24 (press release 286). 
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in a European country which fixes production 
quotas for an item needed for defense production 
is obviously inconsistent with efficient prosecution 


of the mutual defense effort. A consumer-goods 
industry which keeps a price umbrella over ineffi- 
cient producers to keep them alive interferes with 


efforts to increase living standards in a double. | 


barreled way—its price policy takes money out of 


the pockets of consumers, and the wage rates of | 


its employees are depressed because output, and 
therefore the demand for labor, is reduced. 
With our concern to see that the free nations 
of the world may be as strong as possible in the 
defense against communism, we have naturally 
placed emphasis in our foreign economic policy 
on doing what we can to encourage and assist other 
countries to tackle this difficult problem of restric- 
tive business practices. The so-called Thye 
amendment [sec. 413] to the Mutual Security Act 


of 1954? places emphasis on this aspect of the | 


problem of restrictive practices. In this state. 
ment the Congress “recognizes the vital role of 


free enterprise in achieving rising levels of pro- | 


duction and standards of living essential to the 
economic progress and defensive strength of the 
free world.” 
be the policy of the United States among other 
things “to encourage the efforts of other free na- 
tions . . . to foster private initiative and compe- 
tition” and “to discourage monopolistic practices.” 

The Department is in full agreement with the 
basic approach taken by the Congress in the Thye 
amendment and in the Benton amendment which 
preceded it. 
strong conviction that competitive free enterprise 


has provided the spur to a dynamic expanding | 


economy in this country. The essential principle 
is to carry this same conviction into the interna- 
tional field. Whether we look at the problem of 
restrictive practices abroad from the standpoint 
of being able to conduct our own foreign com- 


merce and investment in a free atmosphere or | 


whether we look at it in terms of strengthening 


the economies of our friends and allies, this prin- | 


ciple is a sound policy for the United States. 
What then has been done to carry out this pol- 
icy? Let me say first that rapid results cannot 


be expected from efforts along these lines. We | 


are dealing with methods of doing business and a 
whole pattern of thinking which have become in- 


* Public Law 665, 83d Cong. 
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The Congress then declared it to | 
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grained over hundreds of years. We can, there- 
fore, view the problem realistically only if we 
think in terms of a gradual process of change over 
a considerable period of time. Secondly, and very 
importantly, we cannot interfere in the internal 
affairs of other sovereign nations. Nor would it 
be desirable if we could, because the bases for 
the complex changes needed to establish and main- 
tain vigorously competitive economies cannot be 
developed by artificial outside intervention. The 
most we can do, therefore, is to encourage and as- 
sist where this is desired and to conduct ourselves 
in our own activities in a manner which clearly 
demonstrates the advantages of the free competi- 
tive enterprise system. 

Within this frame of reference there are a num- 
ber of things the Government can and does do to 
implement this policy, none of them perhaps spec- 
tacular but all designed to demonstrate in a con- 
crete manner the advantages our system has to 
offer. For example, we are able to assist other 
governments in connection with the preparation 
or administration of anticartel laws. Many for- 
eign officials from such countries as Germany, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands 
have come to the United States to study our anti- 
trust policy. They have come because they recog- 
nize the significant role competition plays in our 
economic system and are interested in considering 
what application our experience may have for 
them. We have encouraged and facilitated the 
visits of these people, and representatives of our 
Government have spent a good deal of time help- 
ing them to become fully acquainted with the 
working of our competitive enterprise system. 

United States defense procurement abroad is 
being conducted wherever possible on a competi- 
tive-bidding basis. This is likewise being done 
by all Nato countries in procurement for the mu- 
tual defense effort. The Foa technical aid pro- 
gram has placed emphasis on the curbs to increased 
productivity inherent in restrictive practices. In 
addition to the planning of productivity programs 
with this factor in mind, many foreign officials 
and businessmen have been brought to this coun- 
try to observe our competitive system at first hand. 
It is, of course, important also that our views on 
the subject be expressed in the day-to-day conduct 
of our relations with other governments and in 
international forums. On this aspect significant 
contributions to the expression of our philosophy 
of competitive enterprise are also made by many 
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American businessmen, labor leaders, and other 
private citizens. 


Recent Progress 


What have been the results of our efforts? There 
is, of course, no concrete way to assess the degree 
to which these activities and the example of our 
own vigorous antitrust policy have been responsi- 
ble for the developments of recent years. It is cer- 
tainly safe to say, however, that they have been 
influential to a significant extent. The progress 
that has been made since the war is best evidenced 
in the growth of national legislation to curb re- 
strictive practices. Before the war governments 
often encouraged and supported cartels and fre- 
quently made membership in them compulsory. 
Little was heard outside the United States and 
Canada about curbing them. Today there is legis- 
lation pointing in the direction of free competitive 
ente”prise in a number of major countries such as 
the United Kingdom, Sweden, and France, and 
consideration of such legislation in others such as 
West Germany. While most of this legislation 
and its enforcement falls considerably short of 
the standards which we have set for ourselves in 
this country, it is indicative of a promising trend. 
It is also indicative of an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the importance which the fostering 
and maintenance of a compgtitive economy has had 
for the United States. 

As an example of the change in basic thinking 
which has taken place abroad, particularly in 
Western Europe, I would like to quote the follow- 
ing statement by Dr. [Ludwig] Erhard, German 
Minister of Economic Affairs. 

Especially in view of our objectives with regard to 
Europe and Europe’s integration into the economy of the 
whole world it is obvious that an adjustment process has 
become necessary which makes it impossible to leave the 
regulation of the economy within the hands of interested 
groups only. We are striving toward the common Euro- 
pean market. This aim is not compatible with a system 
of national or international cartels. If we want the bene- 
fits of technological progress, of rationalization and of 
increased productivity to result in higher standards of 
living, we must oppose cartels. 


It is significant that the problem of dealing with 
cartels in Germany is a responsibility of Dr. Er- 
hard. We could hardly have expected to hear 
words such as these from a German official of his 
stature in the world of 20 years ago. 
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Schuman Plan Provision on Cartels 


Perhaps the most dramatic development, and 
a source of great hope for the advancement of the 
free competitive enterprise system, was the inclu- 
sion in the Schuman plan treaty of a strong pro- 
vision relating to cartels and economic concentra- 
tions. The High Authority of the Coal and Steel 
Community has already taken a number of sig- 
nificant steps to create a broad competitive market 
for coal and steel industries of Western Europe, 
and others are contemplated. For those who may 
be impatient with the seemingly slow progress 
in implementing the treaty’s anticartel provisions, 
it is well to keep in mind that the Sherman Act’s 
first effective enforcement did not take place until 
some 10 years after its passage. 

In summary, we feel that a reasonably good start 
has been made over the past few years in an area 
of great complexity in which forward steps must 
necessarily be measured in terms of a long-range 
objective. 


U.S. Views on Agreement Proposed in ECOSOC 


In addition to the means I have mentioned above 
for implementing United States policy in this 
field, we have examined in considerable detail the 
possibility of promoting our objectives through 
the negotiation of an international agreement to 
control cartel practices affecting international 
trade. As the committee is aware, the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations has for 
some time been considering this question and has 
had placed before it a specific proposal for such 
an agreement. This proposal is now being dis- 
cussed in New York at the 19th session of Ecosoc. 
The Department and other interested agencies of 
the Government have given very careful consider- 
ation to this proposal. As a result of this study 
it became clear that the proposal does not offer a 
presently feasible solution to the problem. Con- 
sistent with this position, a statement of the views 
of this Government was submitted to the United 
Nations by the Department... I am making copies 
of this statement available to members of the com- 
mittee. 

While this statement speaks for itself, I should 
like to summarize briefly the fundamental reasons 
why the United States is indicating the unaccepta- 
bility of the proposal. These reasons are, first, 
that there is not an adequate consensus among na- 
tions as to the degree to which restrictive business 
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practices involved in international trade should 
be banned; and, second, that, despite the promis. 
ing developments which I previously mentioned, 
in most countries legislation and administrative 
programs to deal with this problem are not suf- 
ficiently advanced to provide adequate support for 
an international program. In short, the present 
situation would not permit effective international 
collaboration to accomplish the purpose of elimi- 
nating restrictive practices affecting international 
trade. 

Therefore, the Department does not consider 
that this is the appropriate time for the creation 
of an international agreement or code governing 
restrictive business practices. Before such an 
arrangement can be achieved, much more will have 
to be done in the development of national legisla- 
tion and enforcement programs along lines that 
permit the growth of a greater consensus among 
countries in their approach to this problem. 

The balance of my remarks will be directed to- 
ward problems involved in certain areas of anti- 
trust enforcement—where problems of foreign 
policy or national security considerations are in- 
volved. 


Problems of Enforcement 


The Department strongly supports the philos- 
ophy of the antitrust laws in precluding restraints 





on the foreign trade of the United States. We | 
believe such enforcement has great value in pro- | 
tecting United States industry and consumers | 


against restrictions and discriminatory treatment 


in obtaining goods abroad and in insuring access | 


to foreign markets by United States industry. 
American free competitive enterprise has demon- 
strated that it can more than hold its own in inter- 
national trade and that cartels are not the pillars 
of economic strength they were once thought to be. 


Nonetheless, there are problems that do arise in | 


® BULLETIN of Apr. 18, 1955, p. 665. For a statement of 
May 23 on restrictive business practices by Preston 
Hotchkis, U. S. Representative in the Economic and 
Social Council, see U.S./U.N. press release 2161 dated 
May 23. On May 26 the Economic and Social Council 


passed a resolution (E/Res. (XIX)/14) recognizing that | 


“international action in this field would not be effective 
without sufficient support by Member States,” urging Gov- 
ernments “to continue the examination of restrictive busi- 
ness practices,” and requesting the Secretary-General “to 
suggest further consideration of the matter at a later 
session of the Council.” 


2 meme sere 
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the application of our antitrust laws as they affect 
our foreign relations. These problems are not 
easy to describe and analyze. They are relatively 
few in number and differ widely as to factual situ- 
ations and economic, political, and security impli- 
cations. Accordingly, they do not fall into any 
clear pattern. It may be useful, however, to com- 
ment on certain aspects of these problems which 
tend to recur from time to time. 


Conflict of Jurisdiction 


One of the difficult areas involves the so-called 
“conflict of jurisdiction” between countries. Such 
conflicts have occurred where laws or decrees of 
a foreign country may prohibit action abroad by 
a company incorporated in its territory which it 
is required to undertake by the laws of the United 
States. For example, a foreign company may be 
required to produce books and records by a United 
States court which its own government forbids it 
to produce. This and similar kinds of cases may 
place the company in a very difficult position. 
The problem varies in the light of particular fact- 
ual situations. It has been dealt with by the 
courts, but foreign governments themselves some- 
times make diplomatic representations. There is 
no simple way to deal with such problems. An 
effort is made to reach reasonable accommodations 
in particular cases. 

Another problem concerns cases in which the 
bringing of a suit might place a strain on our 
relations with a particular country or area of the 
world. This problem, of course, is not unique to 
a policy of antitrust enforcement since cther eco- 
nomic policies pursued by our Government may 
produce such strains. However, it is important 
that in the pursuit of our economic policies we en- 
deavor to keep such strains to a minimum. Ac- 
cordingly, the timing and method of handling an 
antitrust suit should, in appropriate cases, be 
carefully considered in the light of its impact 
abroad. 
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Report of Attorney General’s Committee 


The Department notes particularly the recom- 
mendation of the Attorney General’s Committee 
that the Department of Justice continue its prac- 
tice of consulting with the Departments of State 
and Defense in connection with suits that may 
seriously affect any of the Government’s foreign 
programs.* The Department, of course, supports 
this recommendation. In this connection I would 
like to make clear that the Department is grati- 
fied with the cooperative attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in consulting closely with the De- 
partment of State in such cases.‘ We believe that 
such consultation, and the resultant thorough con- 
sideration given both to foreign policy considera- 
tions and to the economic and legal situations pre- 
vailing in the foreign countries involved, can go 
a long way toward developing solutions for both 
of these problems prior to the filing of cases. 

Still another type of problem that may arise is 
a situation in which investment by an American 
firm in a particular project abroad is important to 
the national security but cannot be accomplished 
except under arrangements inconsistent with the 
antitrust laws. It should be noted that the De- 
fense Production Act makes provision for joint 
action that might be considered necessary to permit 
United States companies to engage in such proj- 
ects. In this respect the Department endorses the 
recommendation of the Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws 
for extension of antitrust immunity beyond the 
expiration of this act. 

As a final observation, the Department believes 
that the section of the report of the Attorney 
General’s National Committee which deals with 
foreign commerce has considerable value in clari- 
fying the application of our antitrust laws to 
matters involving foreign commerce. 

*See Report of the Attorney General’s National Com- 
mittee To Study the Antitrust Laws, March 31, 1955, for 


sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., $1 a copy. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During May 1955 


World Meteorological Organization: 2d Congress. . 

U.N. Trusteeship Council, Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: 6th Session. 

U.N. Technical Conference on the Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the Sea. 

U.N. Ecosoc Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 10th Session 

Icrem Executive Committee: 2d Session . Be ob oreest is 

7th Liége International Trade Fair . : 

Irv Administrative Council: 10th Session . 

Lyon International Fair. . : 

Ino Petroleum Committee: 5th Session | . 

Committee of Experts To Prepare for International Conference for 
Revision of the International Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property. 

Paso Executive Committee: 25th Meeting . 

Icao Meeting of Medical Experts on Hearing and Visual Require- 
ments for Aviation Personnel Licenses. 

8th International Film Festival 

Icrem Council: 2d Session 

British Industries Fair . Riles ahaa 

U.N. Ecosoc Social Commission: 10th Session . 

Wno Executive Committee: 7th Session 

U.N. Ecs Steel Committee . 

South Pacific Commission: Vocational Training Conference . . . 

Ist International Photography and Motion Picture Biennial 
Exposition. 

Japan International Trade Fair . 

U.N. Ecta Committee of the Whole: 4th Meeting 

Nato: Ministerial Meeting of the Council. . . 

U.N. Refugee Fund Executive Committee: 1st Session 

World Health Organization: 8th Assembly Bhs 

West Indian Conference: 6th Session . 

Caribbean Commission: 20th apenas 

Paris International Fair. . Seer Lee ek eee ae ee ee 

International Rubber Study Group: "Management Committee . 

Ito Governing Body: 129th Session Ter Ieee Gi eG 


In Session as of May 31, 1955 


U.N. Economic and Social Council: Resumed 19th Session 

Advisory Committee on the International Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy: 2d Session. 

Fao Committee on Commodity Problems: 25th Session . 

10th International Mediterranean Fair ae 

International Sports Exhibition é 

Inter-American Commission of Wi omen: 10th Assembly 5 

Canadian International Trade Fair . a ee 

Icao Assembly: 9th Session . 

5th International Congress on Large Dams A 

6th International Technical Conference on Lighthouses and Other 
Aids to Navigation. 


*Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, May 26, 1955. 
United Nations; Ecosoc, Economic and Social Council; IceEmM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; 
Irv, International Telecommunication Union; Ito, International Labor Organization; Paso, Pan American Sanitary 
Organization; Icao, International Civil Aviation Organization; Wmo, World Meteorological Organization; Ecr, Eco 
nomic Commission for Europe; Ecta, Economic Commission for Latin America; Nato, North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization; Fao, Food and Agriculture Organization; WHo, World Health Organization; Iasi, Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Institute; Ecare, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; Ccmr, International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee (Comité consultatif international des radio communications) ; 


and Cultural Organization. 
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Geneva 
New York 


Rome 


New York 
Geneva 
Liége 
Geneva 
Lyon 
Caracas 
Bern . 


México, D. F. 


Paris. 


Cannes. 
Geneva 
London . 
New York 
Geneva 
Geneva . 
Suva (Fi) 
Paris. . . 


Tokyo . 
Santiago . 
Paris . 
Geneva. 


México, D.F. . 


San Juan. 
San Juan. 
Paris. 
London 
Geneva 


New York 
Paris. 


Rome 
Palermo 
Turin 

San Juan. 
Toronto 
Montreal . 
Paris 


The Hague ‘- 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


. 14-May 12 
. 15-May 11 


. 18-May 10 


. 18-May 13 
. 21-May 3 
. 23-May 8 
. 23-May 21 
. 24-May 3 
. 25—-May 2 
. 25-May 3 


25-May 3 
25-May 4 


25-May 11 
27—-May 7 


ae 2-13 
May 2-20 
May 3-5 
May 4-6 
May 4-6 
May 4-16 


May 5-18 
May 9-10 
May 9-11 
May 9-13 
May 10-28 


May 


10-19 


May 13-22 
May 14-30 
May 17-18 
May 23-28 


16- 


May 
May 23- 


May 23- 
May 24— 
May 24— 
May 29- 
May 30- 
May 31- 
May 31- 
May 31- 


Following is a list of abbreviations: U.N., 


UNESco, United Nationas Educational, Scientific 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled June 1-August 31, 1955 


Wuo Executive Board: 16th Session 

Ino Annual Conference: 38th Session . 

International Samples Fair . 

International Sugar Council: 4th Session ; : 

Iast Committee on Statistical Education: 1st Session . 

Iast Committee on Improvement of National Statistics: ‘8d Ses- 


sion. 
Sucatestionad Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 5th 
Annual Meeting. 
Fao Council: 21st Session . 
4th World Petroleum Congress : 
U.N. Ecares Iron and Steel Subcommittee: 6th Session 


Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses: 


Annual Meeting. 
Agriculture Show . is 
U. N. Trusteeship Council: 16th Session | . . 
8d Inter-American Statistical Conference . . : 
Inter-American Statistical Institute: 3d General ‘Assembly ; 
21st International Aeronautical Exhibition . 


International Exhibition of Architecture, Industrial Design, "Home 


Furnishings, and Crafts. 
Icao Airworthiness Panel of Airworthiness Division: 2d Meeting 
U. N. 10th Anniversary Commemorative Ceremony 


International Cotton Advisory Committee: 14th Plenary | Meeting 


Inter-American Travel Congress, Permanent Executive Committee: 
Ist Meeting. 

International Statistical Institute: 29th Session . 

5th International Film Festival . . . 

Inter-American Indian Institute: Meeting of Governing Board 

International Wheat Council: 17th Session . ee ee 

8th International Congress of Botany 

Poznan International Fair 


Irv International Radio Consultative Committee (Cor): “Study 


Group X. 

Unesco—International Bureau of Education: 18th International 
Conference on Public Education. 

International Youth Gymnastic Congress. . . ‘ 

U.N. Economie and Social Council: 20th Session . 

International Whaling Commission: 7th Meeting 


18th Conference of International Union of Pure and Applied ‘Chem- 


istry; and 14th International Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 
Meeting of Directing Council. 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History (Paice): 6th 
General Assembly. 

PaicH Commission on Cartography: 7th Consultation 

PaicH Commission on Geography: 4th Consultation . 

PaicH Commission on History: 3d Consultation . 

Consultative Committee on Rice: 10th Meeting . 

3d International Congress of Biochemistry . 

International Council of Scientific Unions: 7th General Assembly 

“2. International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 

nergy. 

3d Indonesian International Fair . 

Conference of British Commonwealth Surv ey Officers 

Edinburgh Film Festival . ‘ 

First U.N. Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders. 

International Wool Textile Research Conference 

Inter-Parliamentary Union: 44th Congress . . 

International Committee of Military Medicine and Pharmacy . 

International Astronomical Union: 9th General Assembly . : 

U.N. Ecosoc Economic Commission for Latin America: 6th Session. 

Icao: 2d Air Navigation Conference . ERNE hn Ass whe) eh SO 

Unesco Seminar on Workers’ Education . 
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México, D.F. . 
Geneva : 
Barcelona 
London 


Quitandinha (Brazil) 
Quitandinha (Brazil) . 


Ottawa. 


Rome 
Rome. . 
Bangkok 
Paris . 


Denbigh (Jamaica) . 
New York. . 
Quitandinha (Brazil) 
Quitandinha (Brazil) 
Paris . 


Halsingborg (Sweden) 


Paris... . 
San Francisco 
120) ire 
Washington . . 


Quitandinha (Brazil) 
Berlin. . aaa 
México, D. F. 
London ‘ 

Paris . 

Poznan (Poland) . 
Geneva . . 


Geneva . . 


Rotterdam 
Geneva . . 
Moscow. . 
Ziirich 


Montevideo. . 
México, D. F. . 


México, D.F. . 
México, D.F. . 
México, D.F. . 
Bangkok . . 
Brussels 

Oslo . 
Geneva. 


Djakarta . 


Cambridge (England). 


Edinburgh 
Geneva. 


Sydney eeu 
Helsinki ‘5 
Istanbul 

Dublin . 

Bogota . 

Montreal . 

Paris. 


June 1- 
June 1- 
June 1- 
June 1- 
June 3-— 
June 3- 


June 6— 


June 6— 
June 6- 
June 6— 
June 7— 


June 8- 
June 8- 
June 9 
June 9- 
June 10- 
June 10—- 


June 14- 
June 20- 
June 20- 
June 20- 


June 24— 
June 24— 
June- 
June— 
July 2- 
July 3—- 
July 4- 


July 4- 


July 5- 
July 5- 
July 16— 
July 20- 


July 25— 
July 25- 


July 25- 
July 25— 
July 25- 
July- 

Aug. 1- 
Aug. 8 
Aug. & 


Aug. 12- 
Aug. 15- 
Aug. 21- 
Aug. 22- 


Aug. 22- 
Aug. 25- 
Aug. 28- 
Aug. 29- 
Aug. 29- 
Aug. 30—- 
August- 
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U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Governing Body, International Labor Office 


The Department of State announced on May 23 
(press release 282) that J. Ernest Wilkins, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, who is U.S. Government 
representative on the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, will be assisted during 
the Governing Body’s 129th session at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on May 27 and 28, by the following: 


Substitute representative 


Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 


Advisers 


Otis E. Mulliken, Officer in Charge, Social Affairs, Office of 
International Economic and Social Affairs, Department 
of State 

George Tobias, Labor Attaché, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Geneva 


William L. McGrath, president of the William- 
son Heater Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
George P. Delaney, international representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C., will participate in their elected capaci- 
ties as employer and worker members, respectively, 
of the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body, which usually meets three 
times a year, is responsible for the general super- 
vision of the International Labor Organization 
(Ino). It selects items for the agenda of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, considers proposals 
relating to the Organization’s budget, and deter- 
mines the time, place, and agenda of ILo meetings 
and regional conferences. 

The Governing Body is assisted in its work by 
eight committees. They deal with matters relating 
to finance and administration ; manpower and em- 
ployment; the application of conventions, recom- 
mendations, and standing orders; allocations; in- 
dustrial committees; international organizations; 
freedom of association ; and technical assistance. 


international Labor Conference 

The Department of State announced on May 24 
(press release 287) that the United States will be 
represented at the 38th session of the International 
Labor Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, June 
1-25, by the following delegation: 
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REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 

J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor 

David W. Wainhouse, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs 


Congressional Advisers 
James E. Murray, United States Senate 
Charles E. Potter, United States Senate 


Advisers 

Edith N. Cook, Attorney, Office of the Solicitor, Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Donald H. Dabelstein, Assistant Director, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Daniel Goott, Special Assistant for International Labor 
Affairs, Office of the Deputy Under Secretary, Depart- 
ment of State 

Paul E. Gurske, Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
Department of Labor 

Frank E. Johnson, Regional Director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Department of Labor 

Leonard R. Linsenmayer, Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor 

Otis E. Mulliken, Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

B. Allen Rowland, Confidential Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of Commerce 

Herbert B. Swanson, Assistant Chief, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

George Tobias, Labor Attaché, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Geneva, Switzerland 

Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 


William L. McGrath, President, Williamson Heater Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Advisers 


Donald Knowlton, Hill and Knowlton, Cleveland, Ohio 

Hubert F. O’Brien, President, The A. P. Smith Manufac- 
turing Co., East Orange, N. J. 

Sybyl S. Patterson, Director, Employee Relations, National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 

Frank H. Terrell, Kansas City, Mo. 

William G. Van Meter, Attorney, Labor Relations Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

W. H. Winans, Larchmont, N.Y. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Delegate 


George P. Delaney, International Representative, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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Advisers 


John M. Callahan, Chairman, General Electric Conference 
Board, International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Rudolph Faupl, International Representative, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Anthony E. Matz, President, International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers, American Federation of Labor, 
Chicago, Il. 

John J. Murphy, Secretary, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers, International Union of America, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Harry Pollak, Assistant Director, Department for Inter- 
national Affairs, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Emil Rieve, President, Textile Workers Union of America, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York, N.Y. 

Michael Ross, International Representative, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Brussels, Belgium 

Secretary of Delegation 


David Persinger, Office of Internat’ aal Conferences, 
Department of State 


The International Labor Conference is a forum 
in which representatives of employers and workers 
as well as governments for the 70 member coun- 
tries formulate, through consultation and debate, 
suggested standards looking to the improvement 
of working and living conditions around the world. 

The items on the agenda for the 38th session of 
the Conference, as determined by the Governing 
Body at its 123d session (Geneva, November 
1953), and by the International Labor Conference 
at its 87th session (Geneva, June 1954) are as 
follows: (1) report of the Director General, 
(2) financial and budgetary questions, (3) infor- 
mation and reports on the application of conven- 
tions and recommendations, (4) vocational re- 
habilitation of the disabled, (5) migrant workers 
(underdeveloped countries), (6) penal sanctions 
for breaches of contract of employment, (7) vo- 
cational training in agriculture, and (8) welfare 
facilities for workers. 


Congress on Large Dams 


The Department of State announced on May 23 
(press release 283) that the U.S. Government will 
be represented at the Fifth International Congress 
on Large Dams at Paris, France, on May 31 by 
the following delegation: 
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Delegates 


Wilber A. Dexheimer, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior 

Gail A. Hathaway, Special Assistant to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of Defense 

Members 


Clarence E. Blee, Chief Engineer, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ralph A. Bloor, Chief, Structural Branch, Engineering 
Division, Office of the Chief of Engineers, Department 
of Defense 

John J. Hammond, Head, Dams Branch, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Department of the Interior 

Kenneth S. Lane, Chief, Foundations and Materials 
Branch, Engineering Division, Kansas City District, 
Corps of Engineers 

William H. Price, Chief, Laboratories Division, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior 

Frank L. Weaver, Chief, Division of River Basins, Bureau 
of Power, Federal Power Commission 
Mr. Dexheimer is a member of the Council and 

Executive Committee of the U.S. National Com- 

mittee on Large Dams. He is also a member of 

the Executive Board of the U.S. National Com- 
mittee of the World Power Conference and of the 

U.S. National Committee of the International 

Commission on Irrigation and Drainage. 

Mr. Hathaway is president of the International 
Commission on Large Dams and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the U.S. National Com- 
mittee on Large Dams. He will preside at the 
plenary sessions of the Fifth Congress. 

The Fifth Congress is being held by the Inter- 
national Commission on Large Dams, which was 
organized for the purpose of encouraging im- 
provements in the design, construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of large dams. This Com- 
mission works in collaboration with the World 
Power Conference. 

Questions on the agenda for the Fifth Congress 
are: (1) design and construction of dams on 
permeable soils and methods of foundation treat- 
ment; (2) economics and safety of different types 
of concrete dams; (3) settlement of dams due to 
compressibility of the dams’ material or of the 
foundation soil, including earthquake problems; 
(4) the relation of the cement content of the con- 
crete to performance in practice of (a) gravity 
dams (interior and exterior), (b) arch dams, and 
(c) buttress dams. 

Study tours will be conducted in France prior 
to the Congress from May 23 to May 29, and in 
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North Africa (Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia) at 
the conclusion of the Congress from June 5 to 
June 12. 

The U.S. National Committee on Large Dams, 
at an executive meeting at Paris on May 31, will 
officially invite the Commission to hold its Sixth 
Congress on Large Dams in the United States in 
September 1958. This meeting will be held in 
cooperation with a sectional meeting of the World 
Power Conference in Canada. 

The Fourth International Congress on Large 
Dams was held at New Delhi, India, in January 
1951. 





FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


The Senate on May 31 confirmed Selden Chapin to be 
Ambassador to Iran. 

The Senate on May 31 confirmed Richard Lee Jones to 
be Ambassador to Liberia. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952.7 
Ratification deposited: Ireland, March 31, 1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty 

Agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty regarding the status of their forces. Signed at 
London June 19, 1951. Entered into force August 23, 
1953. TIAS 2846. 
Ratification deposited: Denmark, May 28, 1955. 

Protocol on status of international military headquarters. 
Signed at Paris August 28, 1952. Entered into force 
April 10, 1954. TIAS 2978. 
Ratification deposited: Denmark, May 28, 1955. 


*Not in force for the United States. 
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Telecommunications 
International telecommunication convention, and _ final 

protocol. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952, 

Entered into force January 1, 1954. 

Ratification deposited: New Zealand, April 28, 1955 (in. 
cludes the Cook Islands (including Niue), the Tokelau 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of Western Samoa), 

Additional protocols to the International telecommunica- 

tion convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 

1952. Entered into force December 22, 1952. 

Ratification deposited: New Zealand, April 28, 1955 (in- 
cludes the Cook Islands (including Niue), the Tokelau 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of Western Samoa), 


Weather 

Convention of the World Meteorological Organization, 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 
Accession deposited: El Salvador, May 27, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 

Convention on Great Lakes fisheries. 
ington September 10, 1954. 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: June 1, 
1955. 


Chile 

Agreement extending agreement for a cooperative pro- 
gram of agriculture and livestock of January 16, 1951 
(TIAS 2480). Signed at Santiago April 27, 1955. 
Entered into force April 27, 1955. 


Signed at Wash- 


Ecuador 

Agreement extending the air force mission agreement of 
December 12, 1940 (54 Stat. 2487), as amended. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Washington May 10 and 
23, 1955. “Entered into force May 23, 1955. 

Agreement amending and extending the army mission 
agreement of June 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 1300), as amended. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington May 10 
and 26, 1955. Entered into force May 26, 1955. 

Agreement extending the naval mission agreement of De 
cember 12, 1940 (54 Stat. 2429), as amended. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Washington August 30 and De- 
cember 6, 1954. Entered into force December 6, 1954. 


Japan 

Agreement for a program to raise productivity in Japan. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo April 7, 1955. 
Entered into force April 7, 1955. 


Pakistan 

Agreement providing for investment guaranties pursuant 
to the provisions of section 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington May 26, 1955. Entered into force May 26, 
1955. 


Uruguay 

Protocol supplementing the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and economic development of November 23, 
1949.2. Signed at Montevideo May 19, 1955. Enters 
into force upon exchange of ratifications. 





* Not in force. 
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The United States and Germany: 1945-1955 


Publication 5827 25 cents 


The story of the shaping of American policy toward Germany 
during the 10 years which culminated in Germany’s return to 
the community of free nations is told officially for the first time 
in The United States and Germany: 1945-1955, a 56-page illus- 
trated pamphlet. 


Ways and means of attaining U.S. goals in Germany have 
changed since 1945, the booklet notes, “but so have we changed, 
and so has Germany, and so has the world.” To appreciate the 
significance of this change, it continues, “it is necessary to look 
back to the beginning of the postwar decade and note the factors 
that have influenced our course.” 


Much of the story is appropriately concerned with the im- 
portant developments of 1954-55. Of these the document 
says: “The events of the past year more than any other have 
tested the validity of our policy. In spite of obstacles and re- 
verses, our policy for Germany has achieved in a decade what 
we once believed would require a full generation. A new 
Germany, risen from the ruins of Nazi Germany, has reached 
the status of well-earned sovereignty and acceptance as an equal 
into the partnership of free nations.” 


Copies of The United States and Germany: 1945-1955 may be 
purchased for 25 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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